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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
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HALL OF LAMBETH PALACE 
of Canterbury. At the top of one of its 


towers, is the prison in which the Lollards 
were confined. 


Tis much admired roof was built by 
Bishop Juxon in 1662. Lambeth Palace 
was the ancient residence of the Archbishops 
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This vast work is the only one of its class 
begun and finished in one age; and, what is 
still more remarkable, under one bishop, by 
one master-mason, and (except a few con- 
temptible super-additions) by one archi- 
tect. It was commenced in 1675, nine 
years after the fire, and finished in 1711. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


| The plan shows that it resembles an Anglo- 
| Gothic church of the largest class, except 
| only in the breadth and fewness of the 


severies or compartments, The usual four 


| piers at the crossing are omitted, so as to 


throw the weight of the dome on eight sur- 
rounding piers, (as at Ely Cathedral,) and 














WAR AND PEACE. 


the re-entering angles are strengthened | 
by four massive towers, three containing | 
vestries, and one a staircase, all continued to | 
the height of the clere-story walls or about | 
100 ft. from the ground. To the west front, | 
which was intended for the principal entrance, | 
are added laterally, beyond the breadth of | 
the building (as at Wells and Rouen) two 
bell-towers which rise with pyramidal sum- 
mits, to double the height of the roofs; and 
behind or east of them, are two oblong 
chapels rising no higher than the aisles, 
but having rooms over them, corresponding 
to the clere-story. On the eight central 
arches are built two concentric circular walls, 
the outer supporting a complete colonnade, 
140 ft. in diameter, admirably contrived to 
abut the inner, which carries the domes. 
These with their lantern, crowned by a gilt 
copper bull and cross, rise altogether to thrice 
the height of the roofs, or 365 ft. from the 
ground, 356 from the floor of the church, 
and 375 from that of the crypts. 

Simple ratios prevail between all the 
leading dimensions, ard especially the ratio 
of 1 to 2 between the breath and height of 
openings, avenues, and spaces. Thus the 
windows are chiefly 12 ft. wide by 24 high; 
the aisles 19 feet. in clear width by 38 in 
clear height ; the central avenues 41 by 84 
(a deficiency of only one foot in breadth) ; 
the beautiful-domed vestibule at the west 
end, 47 square by 94 high; and lastly, the 
central space, 108 in clear width, by 216 
high. In clear diameter, this space is ex- 
ceeded by that between the four piers of St. 
Sophia, 162 ft.; between those of St. Peter’s 
157; the circular inclosure of the Pantheon, 
144; the octagon (with four sides open) of 
Florence Cathedral, 138 ; and the crossing 
(with all sides open) of the mosque of Ach- | 
met, 130 ft. In height, however, it stands 
third, exceeding the Pantheon by 70 ft.; 
about equalling St. Sophia, but falling short 
of the Florence cupola by 50 ft., and of St. 
Peter's by 150. To show what various pro- 
portions have been admired :—at the Pan- 
theon, the clear height is equal to the 
breadth, and at Achmet's dome about the | 
same; at St. Sophia, one-third greater; at 
Florence and St. Paul's, twice ; and at St. | 
Peter’s two and a half times the breadth. | 

Our view, projected from a point in the | 
steeple of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, with the | 
houses omitted, will show the external form 
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and decorations of the dome, incomparably 
the finest part; and the west front, which 
is next in merit. With regard to the rest 
of the exterior, it is to be observed that the 
aisles are included entirely in the height of 
the lower order of pilasters; and that the 
upper, which has empty niches instead of 
windows, is merely a wall or screen, erected 
as some say, to hide the unclassical forms of 
flying buttresses, but we cannot attribute to 
Wren so very clumsy and disproportioned 
an expedient. He certainly had invention 
enough to have given those features a form 
harmonizing with the style of the rest; and 
if not, no necessary features would be con- 
sidered, except perhaps in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,to justify so gross an extravagance. Be- 
sides, the massiveness of this wall, about 9 ft. 
thick, precludes the idea of a mere screen, 
and seems to suggest that its chief motive 
may be to furnish a load like that of the 
Gothic pinnacles, but much heavier, to steady 
the piers below it against the thrust of the 
vaultings, without requiring very promiment 
buttresses, 





WAR AND PEACE, 


BY JAMES STONEHOUSE. 


Tue warrior waves his standard high, 
His falchion flashes in the fray: 
He madly shouts his battle-cry, 
And glories ui « well-fought day. 
But Famine’s at the city gate, 
And Rapine prowls without the walls, 
The country round lies desolate, 
While Havoe’s blighting footstep falls. 
By ruined hearths—by homes defiled— 
In scenes that Nature’s visage mar: 
We feel the storm of Passions wild, 
And pluck the bitter fruit of war. 


The cobweb hangs on sword and belt, 
The charger draws the gliding plough ; 
The cannon in the furnace melt, 
And change to gentle purpose now. 
The threshers swing their pond’rous flails ; 
The craftsmen toil with cheerful might, 
The ocean swarms with merchant sails, 
And busy mills look gay by night. 
The happy land becomes renowned, 
As knowledge, arts, and wealth increase, 
And thus with Plenty smiling round, 
We cull the blessed Fruits of Peace. 
> 


Many complain of neglect who never tried 
to attract regard. 











HIGH HEADS AND HIGH HEELS. 























From the London “ Lady’s Companion.” 


HIGH HEADS AND HIGH HEELS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


“There is no spot so strange that a shoe 
may not chance to be discovered in it. I 
remember, after his death, to have found a 
tiny, apricot-satin slipper, of many years’ 
standing, all faded and frayed, among the 
parchments and papers of the harshest old 
bachelor, who ever painted love as dismal, 
and matrimony a sore evil—for the admoni- 
tion of the rising generation.—I have seen a 
shapeless hobnailed leather specimen clamp- 
ed, and patched, and vamped up, serve by 
way of a flowerpot in the balcony of an es- 
pecially rustical young lady,—The ‘Old 
Judge’ told us how little Lizzy Fink’s shoe 
was detected by Miss Sally Horn the in- 
imitable, as having been obliviously baked 
into a partridge pie at a ‘picnic stir’— 





Out of Mademoiselle Sontag’s shoe was 
champagne outrageously drunk in chorus in 
the days of Sontag-olatry when Barnum was 
a baby! And we see what a stir Cinder- 


-ella’s shoe has been making among the No- 


ters and Querists, brilliant having been the 
defence of the old original glass slipper by 
the Britomart of the ‘ Lapizs’ Companton, 
who last week beat the big-wigs in toilet 
antiquarianism.” 

“ Pourtant,” said Madame Récamier— 
who is at best unable to relish the fewilleton 
tone of modern times, and who, on this 
occasion, was entirely distanced by the cox- 
combical English of the journalist I was the 
other day reading in our favorite bower, 
(having reciprocated with the owner of a 
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Crystal, and by the aid of Dracon re- | 
ceiving the very last intelligence from Bath | 
and London)—* Pourtant, I know a story | 
of a lost shoe odder than any thing that you | 
have mentioned. But, first, what is Sontag- | 
olatry, my beau Lor Nash? I conceive your 
English very well, but do not understand | 
me of that long word.” 

I might have told the dear lady that it 
meant the same thing as Vestris-olatry, or 
Guimard-olatry, or Récamier-olatry, or any 
other of the olatries in which her countrymen 
have been, from time immemorial, so ardent ; 
but I know that when my charming friend 
once wanders away from her point, she 
never comes home again; so I said it was 
but nonsense—that she had, perhaps, better 
not inquire about it—and begged for her 
story of the shoe. 

“Though it belongs to the feet, Milor 
Nash,” said she, (smiling, as Lady Stepney 
does when she thinks she has been artful 
and witty,) “it has more relation to the 
head. La Marquise de Flescelles—'tis not 
the lady’s real name, but no matter—was 
the lady in Paris, who for years was the 
most courageous in carrying out (as your 
new jargon is) every idea to its extreme. 
Did any other lady wear two curls, she 
mounted three. Her panier would have 
sheltered three lovers, not one poor Abbé 
only, like that of Madame Fontgombault ! 
And when it was the fancy to be coiffée 
in the grand style, so high did Madame de 
Flescelles go, that a charge was made of her 
(look here, Milor ! and you will see that it 
is no conte bleu) having her téte powdered by 
a confidante and a page from the top of a 
ladder.” 

“Likely enough, Madame,” said I. “I 
don’t suspect you of blue tales, I assure | 
you ;—and could I not show you caricatures 
of our English ladies, in the reign of spider- 
waists, laced by main force !—and of maca- 
ronis....” 

“ Pourtant, Monsieur Nash,” resumed my 
French friend, though in the most well-bred 
fashion possible, still interrupting me— | 
“Madame de Flescelles once enjoyed an | 
adventure which no charge could improve. | 
Dressed for a ball, she was one evening— | 
Léonard, I rather think, dressed her head 
himself—yes—no—yes—absolutely Léon- 
ard. He was famous for working up a 
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practical phrase from your English, n'est ce 
pas ?)—having one evening wound no less 
than eleven ells of gauze into the ¢éte of 
Madame la Princesse ——, no matter who. 
But I am afraid, that after he had become 
popular, his inspiration left him, and he 
grew mechanical. This too often happens 
with persons of genius.” And here, my 
dear friend, satisfied that she had said a 
profound thing, paused, that I might relish 
it properly ; and, during the pause, looked 
up, and shed a tear, small, but elegant. 

“Well,” resumed the Récamier, “ when 
Madame de Flescelles was dressed, one of 
her satin shoes—and a high-heeled shoe, 
too—was missing. Mlle. Justine had 
brought them both in, and particularly 
remembered having as usual, laid two or 
three rose-leaves in each,* ready for Ma- 
dame to put them on,—or, perhaps, they 
might be that day poppy-leaves, from the 
vase on the table ; for Madame was in that 
irritable state of nerves in which a narcotic 
may be found advantageous. However, 
only one shoe was to be found when the ¢éte 
was finished. Of course Mlle. Justine laid 
the blame on Tonton ; forgetting that Ton- 
ton was too well brought up to run away 
with any thing, save for his own table, and 
that, in his eating—as a well-brought-up 
Tonton should be—he was more difficile 
even than la Marquise herself. Take a too- 
well grown onion for Tonton’s cotellettes a 
la soubise, which he was fond of, (provided 
the dish was not too often served,) and 
there was not a living creature about the 
house whom he would not bite—even his 
mistress herself!—No ; Tonton it could not 
be. 

“Well, dear Madame, what had become 
of the shoe? You put me on the rack,” 
said I; knowing that the only way to bring 
the dear lady to an end, when she once be- 
gins to ramble, is by dramutising a little in 
the article of interest ; and impatience. 

“ The shoe /—-Milor .... Where was I? 
—Going to tell yu about Tonton and the 
avadavats—The shoe—where it was!— 





* Lest the Lady in the Elysian fields should be 
thought romancing, it may be proper seriously to 
adduce mundane testimony to inform the reader 
that a Madame Egilantine, of the ancien régime, 
well known in her day as a lady of fashion and 
fancy, would never put on her silk stockings till 


lady’s own materials—(I have heard such a | they had thus been furnished.—Ep. L. C. 
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Dressed carefully up into the very middle 
of the téte of Madame la Marquise! And 
three weeks afterwards, when the whole 
machine was taken to pieces, for her hair 
to be cleaned, ( Parlez-moi de ga—that was a 
business, Milor!) there was the very shoe 
—which Léonard, if it was he, had put 
there, in a fit of absence—safe, as if I have 
reason to be sure of it from a rather touch- 
ing circumstance. Madame had the fancy 
of putting the locks of hair of her lovers 
into her diamond shoe-buckles, and there 
was one lock, just then, that she would have 
been more than usually sorry to lose—which 
led her, particularly, to recollect the circum- 
stance.” 
Beau Nasu nis Guost, 





CHATEAU GHISMONDO; OR, THE AP- 
PARITION. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


One evening, when I was sitting with a 
party of friends at twilight, and several of 
them had related marvellous tales of haunt- 
ed houses, witches, &c., I was called on in 
my turn to tell a ghost story, and was de- 
sired to think of one without unnecessary 
delay. “I shall find no difficulty in com- 
plying with your request,” said I, “for I 
once witnessed the strangest apparition you 
can possibly imagine. But, observe, what 
I shall narrate is really no fiction; it is a 
simple fact, which I shall eventually ex- 
plain.” My friends drew their chairs 
eagerly towards me, and waited with con- 
siderable anxiety for me to commence my 
tale :— 

It was toward the latter part of the year 
1812, when I was captain in the dragoons, 
that I- garrisoned at Gironne, in the depart- 
ment du Ter. My colonel found it neces- 
sary to send me to Barcelona, where, on the 
day following Christmas-day, a market— 
celebrated throughout Catalonia for the 
horses which it offered for sale—would be 
held as usual. He deemed it advisable that 
two lieutenants of our regiment should ac- 
company me; the name of one was Sergy, 
that of the other Boutraix ; they happened 
to be my particular friends. It will be as 
well forme to give you a slight sketch of 
the character of each of these men, as they 
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took a prominent part in the story Iam 
going to tell you. 

Sergy was one of that description of 
young officers that the schools then frequent- 
ly sent forth into the world; and, at first, 
he had to overcome some antipathy and 
many prejudices before he was liked by his 
comrades—but for this a very short time 
sufficed. His countenance was extremely 
pleasing ; his manners were excessively re- 
fined and elegant; he possessed ready wit 
and brilliant imagination, and his bravery 
was undoubted. There was scarcely any 
accomplishment in which he did not excel, 
but his delicate and sensitive organization 
rendered him particularly alive to the 
charms of music. He would be filled with 
enthusiasm, and tears of emotion would start 
into his eyes on listening to an instrument 
touched by a skillful hand, or to a beautiful 
voice, especially if it was a woman's voice, 
and that woman was pretty. His raptures 
were then frequently like those of a deli- 
rious person, and I really sometimes trem- 
bled for his reason. After what I have just 
said, you will very naturally imagine that 
Sergy’s heart was particularly susceptible 
of love: indeed, I scarcely know when he 
was free from one of those violent passions, 
upon which the whole of a man’s after-life 
would seem to depend. Fortunately, the 
exalted nature of his imagination kept him 
from any of the excesses of this passion. 
He sought for a mind as ardent as his own, 
with which he could entirely sympathize, 
and he was constantly deluding himself with 
the idea that he had at length met with a 
being perfectly suited to him; so that the 
idol of one day was cast off the next, when 
he found that she was without the charms 
with which his imagination had invested her. 
When he had arrived at the humiliating 
conviction that he had been mistaken, he was 
in the habit of remarking, that the unknown 
object of his wishes and hopes was not an 
inhabitant of the earth; but he still con- 
tinued to seek, and, of course, to be deceived 
again, as he had been a thousand times 
before. From his natural excitability and 
extraordinary sensitiveness, he was disposed 
to lend a ready ear to the marvellous: per- 
haps he was superstitious from the nature 
of his education ; but, at any rate, his pecu- 
liar disposition rendered him still more so. 


| His belief, therefore, in the imaginary mis- 
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tress, which the world of spirits had destined 
for him, was not a mere freak of fancy—it 
formed the favorite subject of his thoughts 
and dreams. 

Boutraix offered a complete contrast to 
Sergy. He was a tall, robust fellow. Like 
Sergy, however, in being full of humor, in- 
tegrity, and bravery ; but his features were 
commonplace, and his mind resembled his 
features. He could form no notion of that 
love which was the result of one mind 
sympathizing with another—the love of the 
head and heart, which was sufficient to in- 
fluence a man’s whole life, he believed it to 
be a pure creation of poets and novel-wri- 
ters. He occasionally indulged himself in 
the love which he did understand, but he 
allowed it to occupy no more of his time 
than it merited. To the pleasures of the 
table he was not equally indifferent, and he 
was always the last to quit it; unless, in- 
deed, there was a lack of wine. His intel- 
lectual life was composed of a very limited 
number of ideas: some of these were so 
completely fixed in his mind, that it was 
impossible to root them out. The difficulty 
he found in proving any thing by sound 
argument, induced him to deny every thing. 
Any conclusion which had been rationally 
drawn from belief or feeling, was treated by 
him as an absurdity. He would shrug his 
shoulders, and exclaim: “ "Tis all fanaticism 
or prejudice!” if the person obstinately 
persisted in his opinion, he would then 
quietly lean on the back of his chair, and 
continue to whistle till the discussion had 
ended. Though he had never read more 
than two pages of Voltaire and Piron, whom 
he considered a philosopher, he believed 
himself perfectly acquainted with those 
authors, and quoted them on all occasions. 
But, with all his oddities, Boutraix was an 

excellent fellow, and, above all, a capital 
judge of horses. 

As we were to choose our own conveyance 
to Barcelona, we resolved to avail ourselves 
of the arrieros (or carriers) which are to be 
seen in numbers at Gironne. We presumed 
too much, alas! on the idea that we should 
be able to meet with one whenever we 
wished. 
which was to take place on the following 
day, drew numbers of travellers from all 
parts of Catalonia; and, unfortunately, we 
had waited till the very day for procuring a 


Christmas-eve, and the market | 
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| vehicle. At eleven o'clock of that morning, 
| we were still looking out for an arriero, and 
there was only one which we had a chance 
| of securing, and that was just ready to start 
| from the door. 
| “ Curse your carriage and mules!” shout- 
ed Boutraix, who was mad with rage—and 
he seated himself on the shaft. “May all 
the devils of hell be let loose on your path! 
What! do you not now intend us to go by 
you ?” 

The arriero shook his head, and drew 
back a step or two. 

“God have you in his holy keeping, Mas- 
ter Estevan,” said I, with a smile; “ have 
you any passengers ?” 

“I certainly cannot correctly say that I 
have passengers, but I have one passenger,” 
answered the arriero, “and he is the Sei- 
gneur Bascara, the manager of the theatre, 
who is going to join his company at Barce- 
lona; he remained behind to accompany 
the baggage—I mean to say that portman- 
teau full of finery and gewgaws, which 
| would scarcely furnish a load for a single 
| donkey.” 
| “Ah, ah! Master Estevan, nothing could 
happen better ; for your carriage has room 
for four persons. The Seigneur Bascara will, 
I dare say, willingly allow us to pay our 
share of the journey, and he may pocket the 
money, for we shall say nothing about the 
arrangement, Be so good as to ask him if 
he will permit us to accompany him.” 

Bascara readily agreed to our proposal, 

and we started at noon from Gironne. The 
morning was as beautiful a morning as could 
be expected at that time of the year; but 
we had scarcely passed the last houses of 
the town before the light mists, which we 
had previously observed gathering in the 
sky, changed into a thick rain. This, in a 
short time, came down in such torrents, that 
the roads became very heavy and dangerous 
in parts, and at sunset we found ourselves a 
| long distance from Barcelona. At length 
| we reached Mattaro, where we resolved to 
| sleep, simply because our equipage could go 
no farther ; but, alas! there was no accom- 
| modation for us at the inn. 
“Some fatality seems to pursue us on our 
| journey,” remarked the arriero, when he 
| informed us of this misfortune. “There is 
| actually no lodging left for us, except in the 
| Chateau Ghismondo.” 


| 
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“We will soon see if that is the case,” 
exclaimed I, as I leaped from the chaise. 
“T require a stable, a room, and refresh- 
ments,” said I to the hostess, in that kind of 
imperious tone which we had generally 
found to answer on these occasions; “and 
these without loss of time; it is in the ser- 
vice of the emperor.” 

“ Heyday, captain,” cried the good dame, 
with the most perfect assurance; “if the 
emperor himself were to apply for a lodging 
he would not even find standing room in 
our hostelry. Provisions and wine you can 
have in plenty, for, thanks to Heaven, there 
is no difficulty in procuring them in a town 
like this. But, on my word of honor, there 
is not lodging to be had—save in the Cha- 
teau Ghismondo,” 

“TI-only wish this terrible castle was 
really not far off,” said 1; “for I would 
certainly sooner pass the night in it than in 
the street.” 

“ Well, that’s not at all a bad idea; the 
Chateau Ghismondo is only three-quarters 
of a league from here, and shelter is to be 
found in it at all times and seasons, though 
people seldom avail themselves of this ad- 
vantage ; you Frenchmen are not men to 
yield a comfortable lodging to the devil. If 
you like this plan, your carriage shall be 
filled with every thing necessary to make 
you pass a merry night, unless you happen 
to be disturbed by some mysterious visitor.” 

In ten minutes after this discussion our 
conveyance was so crammed with good 
things, that the smallest person could not 
have inserted himself. We had resolved to 
proceed on foot. 

“Where are we to go, captain?” asked 
the arriero, who was a little surprised at 
our preparations. 

“Where are we to go!—my poor Es- 
tevan! why, to the Chateau Ghismondo, in 
all human probability.” 

“To the Chateau Ghismondo! Then may 
the blessed Virgin have mercy upon us, My 
mules would not even dare to undertake 
the journey there.” 

“They will undertake it, however,” and 
I slipt a few pieces of money into his hand ; 
“for they will have a luxurious feed after 
their fatigue; and remember, my good fel- 
low, there are three excellent bottles of old 
wine of Palamos for yourself.” 
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mondo?!” inquired Bascara, “Are you 
aware, gentlemen, what the Chateau Ghis- 
mondo is¢ Nobody has ever sought shelter 
there with impunity, or without having 
made a previous compact with the evil 
spirit. No! not for millions would I enter 
it: no, I am quite resolved not to attempt 
it.” 

“T am quite certain that you will accom- 
pany us. However, my excellent Bascara,” 
said Boutraix, while he encircled the mana- 
ger with a muscular arm, “ would it become 
a brave Castilian to be scared away from a 
place on account of an absurd tradition ? 
No, no! proceed, my good Bascara, and rest 
assured that if the devil attempts to molest 
you, Lieutenant Boutraix will step in be- 
tween you. By heavens, I should only like 
to witness such a thing.” 

In the meantime we had advanced some 
way on our road, but I must say that the 
mules did not press forward very willingly, 
for they were already much overworked and 
required provender. 

“ After all,” observed Sergy, “we have 
not yet heard why the Chateau de Ghismon- 
do is such an object of dread to so many 
people. Perhaps it is haunted by ghosts,” 

“More likely by robbers,” replied I; 
“there is generally some foundation for 
these superstitious terrors.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Estevan, in a falter- 
ing voice, “that any body is unacquainted 
with the history of the Castle of Ghismondo ? 
If the gentlemen would like to know any 
thing about it, I shall be very happy to 
satisfy their curiosity; for my father was 
once inside it. Ah! he was a good creature, 
God forgive him for loving drink a little 
too much.” 

“Pray tell us the story,” cried Sergy, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, that unfortunate Ghismondo!” said 
Estevan, and then he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, as if he feared to be heard by some 
unseen witness. “Unfortunate he was, 
indeed,” continued he, “for he drew upon 
himself the inexorable anger of God. At 
the age of twenty-five, Ghismondo became 
the head of the noble family of Las Sierras, 
which is so celebrated in our chronicles ; it 
is about three hundred years ago since the 
time of which I am speaking, but the exact 
year is mentioned in the chronicle. He was 


“Do we really go to the Chateau Ghis- | a handsome, generous, and brave knight, 
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and possessed such captivating manners, 
that wherever he went he was welcome; 
but, unfortunately, he was rather fond of 
bad company, and did not keep in mind the 
fear andlove of God, At length he became 
so notorious for his profligacy, and his prodi- 
gality had so completely ruined him, that 
he was obliged to shut himself up in the 
very castle in which you have so imprudent- 
ly resolved to spend the night, for this was 
all that was left of bis rich patrimony. In 
this retreat he passed the rest of his days, 
being delighted to eseape his creditors and 
the many enemies which his reckless pas- 
sions had made him. His companions were 
an esquire (who had led as bad a life as 
himself) and a young page, the corruption 


of whose mind had far outstepped his years. | 


There were besides, in the castle, a few 
armed men, who had joined in many of the 
crimes of Ghismondo and his two friends, 
and who had therefore resolved to follow his 
fortunes. One of the first expeditions which 
Ghismondo undertook after he had estab- 
lished himself in the chdteau, was for the 
purpose of procuring himself a companion 
of the other sex; and, like the vile bird 
which defiles its nest, he selected his victim 
from the bosom of his own family. Some 
said, however, that Inez de las Sierras (this 
was the name of his niece) had not been un- 
willingly carried off. 

“ However that may be, it is certain that 
all at once the fair Inez, who had received 
a Christian education, became horror-struck 
at the sinful life she had been leading. Her 
soul had. suddenly been illumined by a ray 
of divine grace, and at midnight, on this 
same night of the year which recalls to the 
mind of the faithful the Saviour’s birth, she 
entered the banqueting hall, contrary to her 
usual habit, where these three wicked men 
were seated round the hearth, and were 
indulging in the most awful excess. Her 
faith so completely inspired her that she 
forgot all fear while she addressed the three 
sinners, and pictured to them in the most 
eloquent words, the wickedness of their 
deeds, and the horror of that eternal punish- 
ment which awaits all those who turn not 
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awaken in his breast some feelings of bu- 
manity. But, alas! she had undertaken a 
task beyond her strength, for Ghismondo, 
being stimulated at length by his barbarous 
companions, plunged his dagger into her 
bosom.” 

“The monster!” exclaimed Sergy, deeply 
affected by the story. 

“This horrible crime,” pursued Estevan, 
“did not in the least diminish their mirth, 
and they continued to drink and sing licen- 
tious songs in the presence of the dead body, 
till three o’clock in the morning, when the 
men-at-arms, who had discovered that the 
sounds of revelry had ceased, entered the 
banquet hall, and found four bodies stretched 
on the ground in the midst of pools of blood 
and wine. The three drunkards were carried 
off to their beds, and the corpse was placed 
in its winding sheet. The vengeance of 
Heaven, however, did not sleep, for Ghis- 
mondo’s eyes were scarcely closed when 
Inez entered his chamber; she was pale and 
covered with blood ; she wore a shroud, and 
soon held forth a flaming hand, which she 
at length placed heavily on his heart, on the 
exact spot on which she had laid it a few 
hours before. Ghismondo seemed nailed to 
the bed by some irresistible power, and in 
vain attempted to escape from the horrible 
apparition ; he could express his agony only 
in sighs and groans. The flaming hand ap- 
peared actually fastened to the place, and 
the heart of Ghismondo burnt and continued 
to burn until sunrise, when the phantom dis- 
appeared. His accomplices were visited 
in a similar manner by the ghost of Inez. 
The next day, and every day during that 
never-ending year, the three wretched men 
sought each other’s eyes, to learn, if possible, 
from their expression, the nature of their 
dreams, for they did not dare to speak upon 
the subject. The love of excitement and 
gain, however, soon plunged them into fresh 
crimes, and at night they revelled in all 
kinds of excess, in order to drive away. 
thought, and to keep off sleep as much as 
they could, because they dreaded its ap- 
proach on account of their nightly visitant. 

“ At length the anniversary of the 24th 


from their evil courses. She wept and | of December arrived, and the three friends 


prayed, and threw herself at the feet of 
Ghismondo, and as she placed her white 


were sitting as usual round the hearth at 
their evening meal. Suddenly, just as the 


hand on his heart, which had so lately beaten | clock struck twelve, they heard a voice in 
with the emotion of love, she strove to the adjoining gallery, and in a few seconds 
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afterwards Inez entered the banqueting 
hall. 

“*Here I am,’ cried she, and she cast 
aside her funeral drapery, and sat down 
with them, richly dressed, as she used to do. 

“To their infinite terror, she began to eat 
bread and drink wine as if she were living, 
then she proceeded to dance and sing, and 
to amuse them as had been her wont ; all at 
once her hand began to blaze just as they 
had seen it in their dreams, and she placed 
it on Ghismondo’s heart, as well as on the 
esquire’s, and the page's; instantly all was 
over, for, in a few minutes, the heart of each 
of these sinners was reduced to cinders. 
The men-at-arms came into the banqueting 
hall as usual at three o’clock, and this time 
they had to carry away four dead bodies. 

“ But this is not all,” pursued Estevan. 
“And I entreat you to listen to me for an 
instant before you decide on spending the 
night in the castle. Since the death of 
Ghismondo, his retreat has become hateful 
to every body, and is left in the possession 
of the devil; even the road which leads to 
it is deserted, as you may observe ; all that 
is known now is, that every year, on the 
24th of December, at midnight, each win- 
dow in the chateau becomes immediately 
illuminated, and those who have had courage 
to enter the dread abode, have seen the 
spirits of the knight, the esquire, and the 
page, and Inez, visit the banquet hall, and 
have witnessed the same scene as I have 
described on that memorable 24th of De- 
cember. This is the doom assigned to them 
till the end of all time.” 

These last words made Boutraix burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“Go to the devil,” cried he, while he 
slapped the arriero familiarly on the shoul- 
der ; “nothing but prejudice, my good Cas- 
tilian ; this is one of the old grandmothers’ 
tales of the superstitious times which are 
no longer credited in Spain. Come, spur on 
your mules, I would drink a toast to Satan 
himself to see the supper sooner prepared.” 

“These were exactly my father’s words,” 
remarked Estevan. 

“ Well, but,” said Sergy, “you have not 
yet told us what your father saw, that so 
terrified him.” 

“ Exactly what I mentioned before, gen- 
tlemen’; after having passed a long gallery 
of portraits, he came to the entrance of the 
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banqueting room, and there he saw the 
ghosts of Ghismondo, of his esquire and 
page, and beheld Inez showing them a 
bleeding wound in her bosom, and she be- 
gan to dance and to approach him with 
the others, when suddenly my father re- 
membered the horrible story which he had 
heard, and sank to the ground as if he were 
dead, and when he came to himself the next 
morning, he found himself on the steps of 
the parish church.” 

“Where he had fallen asleep the night 
before,” said Boutraix, “because he had 
taken too much wine; it was a drunkard’s 
dream, my poor Estevan; but this infernal 
chateau, are we never to reach it?” 

“ We are here at last,” said Estevan. 

“And not too soon, for I actually hear 
thunder, a most extraordinary thing at this 
time of the year,” observed Sergy. 

“Tt may always be heard at this particu- 
lar season, near the Chateau Ghismondo,” 
replied the arriero. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, when a 
vivid flash of lightning darted from the 
heavens, and displayed the white walls of 
the old castle to our view. The chief en- 
trance appeared to have been long closed, 
but the principal hinges had broken away 
from the stones which supported them, 
owing to the action of the air upon them 
for centuries, so that we managed with our 
swords to carve a passage through the 
crumbling doorway, and immediately found 
ourselves in the fore-court. On its left was 
a projecting roof, which formed a covering 
to a kind of cattle shed; this had been 
formerly used as a shelter for the horses of 
the governor of the castle from the inclem- 
ency of the season; we were exceedingly 
delighted when we perceived this rough 
stable, for it was just what we required for 
housing the mules and carriage. 

“This will do famously for my mules,” 
cried Estevan, who appeared more contented 
and composed than he had been during the 
journey, “and you know, gentlemen, that 
there is a proverb which says, ‘that the 
muleteer is always comfortable wherever 
his mules are well lodged,’ and I feel, with 
a little bit of something to eat, and the 
three bettles of wine which the captain 
promised me, I shall do well.” 

“ Here they are,” exclaimed I, “and two 
loaves and a quarter of roast lamb besides, 
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for your supper ; you will not fare badly, 1 | what an arm and hand! This is exactly 
think ; and now, having taken care of your | what Inez ought to be.” 

comfort as well as the mules, we must lose | “And what she was,” said Sergy, with 
no time in preparing our own repast.” | warmth. “Come here,” cried he, while he 
We lighted four torches, and then mounted | dragged me after him, “I have found a good 
the grand staircase, which was strewn with light for it, and have managed to catch the 
dust and litter; when we reached the land- | expression of the eyes. I never beheld eyes 
ing-place on the first story we rested a mo- | which appealed more completely to the soul 





ment to take breath; on our left was a | —'tis life-like.” 


long corridor, which was so narrow and so | 


dark that our torches could not pierce its 
obscurity ; immediately before us was a 
door, or rather there had been one, which 
led to various apartments; we continued to 
pursue our inquiries, and at length we en- 
tered a gallery, the walls of which I per- 
ceived were hung with portraits; to these 
I eagerly drew the attention of my com- 
panions, who had not yet remarked them. 

“ Yes, pictures,” cried Boutraix, “as cer- 
tain as there is a God in heaven. Is it 
possible that the drunken father of that 
simpleton of an arriero could have come as 
far as this ¢” 


“Impossible, you know,” remarked Sergy, | 


with a scornful smile, “for, if you remem- 
ber, he fell asleep on the steps of the parish 
church, because he was so tipsy that he 
could go no farther.” 

“My good fellow, I am not asking you 
for your opinion,” said Boutraix, while he 
produced his eyeglass, and began to ex- 
amine minutely the broken frames. “ Yes, 
they are actually pictures, and, if I mistake 
not, they are portraits of the family of Las 
Sierras.” 

Sergy meanwhile had seized a torch, and 
was gazing eagerly at one of the portraits. 

“ Look,” cried he, “ look at this knight of 
the gloomy countenance, this must be Ghis- 
mondo himself; how admirably the painter 
has expressed in his young features all the 
lassitude of voluptuousness, and the wear 
and tear of crime! It makes one melan- 
choly to look upon it.” 

“ Well, the portrait next to it,” said I, 
“will refresh your eyes, after gazing at its 
gloomy companion,” while I inwardly smiled 
at his conjecture ; “it is the portrait of a 
woman, and if it was in a better state of 
preservation, und nearer to us, you would 
certainly fall into raptures on the charms of 
Inez de las Sierras, for you may easily im- 
agine it is her. What an elegant and digni- 





“ Wait, wait a moment,” exclaimed Bou- 
traix, whose tall figure enabled him to reach 
the frame ; “ there is a name written here in 
German, or Hebrew, for aught I know,” and 
he grasped hold of the picture; “ I would 
as soon take the trouble of explaining the 
Koran,” said he. 

“ Tnez de las Sierras, Inez de las Sierras,” 
cried Sergy, enthusiastically ; “read for 
yourselves.” 

“ Hither, gentlemen, follow me,” shouted 


| Boutraix, who had left us looking at the 


portraits. “Here is a hall of reception, 
which will make us forget all regret at quit- 
ting Mattaro; why, faith, ’tis a banquet 
room worthy of a prince.” 

The hall to which Boutraix drew our at- 
tention was in a much better state of pres- 
ervation than any other part of the castle ; 
it was lighted at one end by two very nar- 
row windows, which, from their particular 
position, had remained tolerably uninjured 
from the effects of age and climate. The 
hangings of printed leather, and the strange 
antique chairs gave to the whole apartment 
an air of rude magnificence; there was a 
round table, too, which immediately brought 
to our recollection the impious revels in 
which Ghismondo so often indulged. 

It cost us several journeys to bring hither 
our provisions, as well as wood for making 
a fire ; we found every thing safe, however, 
even Bascara’s trunk of finery, and at length 
we had carried in all the good cheer for our 
evening meal. 

“I should not wonder,” remarked I, “ if 
our party of to-night were to add a fresh 
pretext for the credulity of the inhabitants ; 
it is just the hour when Ghismondo is said 
to come every year to take part in his in- 
fernal banquet, and our lights, which must 
be seen through the windows, will certainly 
cause the superstitious to think that a feast 
of demons is going forward; I dare say it 
was upon a similar circumstance that Este- 


fied figure, and what a graceful attitude! | van's story was founded.” 
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“ And perhaps, too,” remarked Boutraix, | Inez de las Sierras has not yet visited us,’ 


“some persons who happened to be here on 
a 24th of December, amused themselves in 
dressing up and performing the parts of 
Ghismondo and his comrades ; now, here is 
a knight’s suit, which seems as if it had 
been made for the captain, and there is 
another which I think will make me look 
the picture of the esquire, this page’s co- 
quetish costume is admirably adapted for 
relieving the drooping though handsome 
countenance of my good friend Sergy ; pray 
confess that this is a glorious idea of mine, 
and that it promises us a night of glorious 
fun and gayety.” 

While Boutraix was chattering, he had 
attired himself from head to foot, and we 
had followed his example, laughing heartily 
all the time, 

“But who is to personate the fair Inez, 
we never thonght of that; it seems to me 
that no one could better perform her part 
than the amiable Bascara, to whom nature 
has been very bountiful in external gifts, if 
he would only .do us this favor.” 

“ Gentlemen,” replied Bascara, “I have no 
objection to assist in any joke which does not 
concern the welfare of my soul, but in this 
affair my conscience will not allow me to 
join; you will learn, perhaps to your cost, 
that you cannot brave the powers of hell 
with impunity.” 

“ That will do, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
Boutraix, “keep your chair, and eat, drink, 
pray, and sleep; don’t alarm yourself, Inez 
never comes till dessert, and I only hope 
she may come.” 

“ God preserve us from such a thing!” 
cried Bascara. 

Our supper was ready, and accordingly we 
seated ourselves ; I took a place opposite the 
fire, Boutraix, the esquire, was on my right 
hand, and Sergy, the page on my left. Inez’s 
seat was opposite to me, and was unoccupied. 
I glanced round the table, and perceived 
that, notwithstanding our attempt at a joke, 
we were all mightily serious. Sergy, who 
was always more easily impressed than Bou- 
traix and I, seemed more affected by the 
scene than we were. We drank plenty of 
wine, not having much else to do; at length 
we discovered, by our watches, it was ex- 
actly twelve o'clock ; we took another bottle 
of wine, and when we had nearly finished it 
we shouted out joyfully, “ Midnight, and 





and we laughed merrily that we should all 
have happened to make so absurd an ob- 
servation. 

“ Zoundas |” eried Boutraix, as he attempted 
to rise, though rather unsteadily ; “ we will 
drink the health of the demoiselle Inez de 
las Sierras, and her speedy deliverance from 
torment.” 

“To the health of the fair Inez,” said 
Sergy. 

“To her health,” replied I, as I touched 
their glasses. 

“Here I am,” answered a voice which 
seemed to proceed from the adjoining gallery 
of pictures. 

“ Humph !” muttered Boutraix seating 
himself again, “it’s not a bad joke whoever 
has played it.” 

I looked behind me, and saw Bascara pale 
and trembling with fear. 

“That rogue of a muleteer has taken too 
much wine,” said I, “and is amusing himself 
at our expense.” 

“Here I am! here I am!” repeated the 
same voice, “a hearty greeting and welcome 
to the guests of the Chateau Ghismondo.” 

“Tt is a woman's yoice, and a young wo- 
man’s too,” said Sergy, and he rose from his 
chair with elegant self-possession. 

Precisely at the same moment we per- 
ceived a white phantom at the farther end 
of the hall; suddenly it moved towards us 
with great rapidity, and when it reached us, 
it threw off its winding-sheet. 

“Here I am!” said the phantom, and 
seated itself in Inez’s place, at the same time 
it sighed deeply, and pushed aside its long 
black hair, which was carelessly confined 
with bows of cherry-colored ribbon ; none of 
us had ever beheld such refined and regular 
description of beauty. 

“There is no question about its being a 
woman,” said I in an under tone, “ and since 
we are all agreed that whatever happens 
must be explained by some natural circum- 
stance, we have nothing to do but to follow 
the rules of French politeness,—the result 
will clear up the mystery, if it can be cleared 
up.” 

We resumed our seats, and offered re- 
freshment to the unknown, who appeared to 
be perfectly famished; she eat and drank 
without speaking ; in a few minutes, indeed, 
she seemed to have forgotten all about us, 
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and each of us fell into a train of thought, 
as if some fairy had exercised her influence 
over us. Bascara had fallen at my feet, and 
looked exactly as if he were dead ; Boutraix 
scarcely breathed, and his tipsy riotousness 
was exchanged for profound dejection. Sergy 
was quite as powerfully affected, but in a 
very different way—his eyes were fixed 
upon the apparation with all the ardor of 
love, and he appeared fearful of losing sight 
of her for a moment, as if he dreaded that 
she would vanish like a beautiful dream. 
The unknown was not more than twenty 
years of age, but misfortune or death had 
imprinted on her features that peculiar char- 
acter of unchangeable perfection, of never- 
varying regularity, which the chisel of the 
ancients has perpetuated in the figures of 
their gods. I was more struck, however, 
with her dress than with her features ; I felt 
persuaded that I had seen the same costume 
only a short time before, and I soon recol- 
lected that I had observed it in Inez’s por- 
trait in the gallery. Her attire seemed to 
belong to the same period as our own, but 
it was not quite so fresh ; she wore a gown 
of green damask, which was still very rich, 
but faded and creased ; it was ornamented 
with discolored ribbon, and must certainly 
have belonged to the wardrobe of a lady 
who had died a century before. I almost 
dreaded to touch it for fear I should recog- 
nize the cold humidity of the tomb, but I 
refused to indulge in an idea, which to a 
reasonable mind was so utterly absurd. 

“Pray what occasions this silence, noble 
knights ?” said she at length with a reproach- 
ful smile ; “ when I entered the banqueting 
hall it resounded with your mirth and merry 
peals of laughter, and now you are all mute 
and grave as if I had disturbed your gayety.” 

“ Pardon us, madame,” replied Sergy, “ it 
is the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
a person endowed with so many charms 
which has rendered us all dumb with ad- 
miration.” 

“ My friend does us only justice,” said I; 
“ it is impossible to express the feeling which 
your presence excites, your visit was alto- 
gether so astonishing to us, for how should 
we expect it in these ruins which have been 
so long left desolate ?” 

“You must be welcome, madame, wher- 
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whom we have the honor of addressing our- 
selves, before we pay you those attentions 
which we owe you.” 

“My name!” said she eagerly,—“ what, 
do you not know it? God is my witness that 
I only came because you called me.” 

“ You only came at our invitation ?” stut- 
tered forth Boutraix, and at the same time 
he covered his face with his hands. 

“Certainly,” replied Inez, “ I understand 
propriety too well to think of intruding my- 
self: I am Inez de las Sierras.” 

“Ynez de las Sierras!” cried Boutraix. 
more terrified than if he had seen a thunder- 
bolt fall at his feet. 

I examined her steadily, still I could not 
trace any thing like falsehood or pretence 
in the expression of her countenance. 

“Madame,” said I, while I endeavored to 
appear a little more calm than I really felt ; 
“ though the disguise which we have adopted 
from innocent exuberance of spirits may not 
be exactly fitted for so holy a day as this, 
be assured that beneath it you will find men 
who are not to be moved by any consider- 
ation of fear. Whatever your name may 
be, and whatever your motive for concealing 
it, you may rely on receiving a hearty and 
respectful welcome from us, and we will 
willingly acknowledge you Inez de las 
Sierras for the time, if it suits your fancy, 
for circumstances authorize your droll whim, 
and so much beauty gives you the right to 
personate her; it is a prestige which is all- 
subduing, but we beg you thoroughly to 
understand that this confession, which costs 
little to our politeness, cannot be extorted 
from our credulity.” 

“T have not the slightest wish to impose 
upon your credulity,” replied Inez with dig- 
nity, “but surely no one will refuse to be- 
lieve my name is Inez de las Sierraa, when 
I declare it to be so in the house of my 
fathers. Heaven knows,” continued she, 
with rapidly increasing emotion, “I have 
paid too dearly for my first fault, to imagine 
that God’s vengeance is satisfied by this ex- 
piation ; but may the mercy which I expect 
from him at last, and in which I place my 
sole hope, abandon me, and may I finally be 
delivered up to the torments which now de- 
vour me, if I speak not the truth, and Inez 
de las Sierras is not my name; yes, I am 


ever you make your appearance ; we wait | Inez de las Sierras, the unfortunate and 
respectfully till you choose to inform us to | guilty Inez! What interest should I have 
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in assuming a name which I have so many 
reasons for wishing to conceal? and what 
motive have you for disbelieving the already 
sufficiently painful confession of an unfor- 
tunate creature whose fate should inspire 
nothing but pity ?” 

Tears filled her eyes, and Sergy, who was 
much moved by her distress, drew closer 
to her. 

“But I have a proof, Seigneur,” added 
she, while she hastily unfastened a bracelet 
from her arm, and pushed it contemptuously 
towards me; “this,” continued she, “is the 
last present my mother made me, and the 
only valuable jewel which is left to me from 
all that I inherited from her ; now judge for 
yourselves whether I am of such base origin 
as to minister to the amusement of the pop- 
ulace.” 

I took up the bracelet and examined it 
minutely, and soon discovered that the name 
of Las Sierras was wrought in emeralds in 
the centre of it. I immediately handed it 
to her, and bowed respectfully at the same 
time. 

“Tf you want further proof,” cried she, in 
a state of delirious excitement, “look, look !” 
and she tore open the clasp of her dress, and 
displayed the scar in her bosom—* this is 
where the dagger struck me; surely the ac- 
count of my misfortunes must have reached 
you?” 

“ Ah, woe is me! ah, misery !” cried Bou- 
traix, and he rose from his chair in a state 
of inexpressible agitation. 

“Oh, men, men !” exclaimed Inez bitterly, 
“they feel no compunction in killing women, 
but they fear to look upon their wounds.” 

Inez became calm, and we all again re- 
lapsed into silence, and this time it remained 
long unbroken. Boutraix was in a state of 
speechless terror, and incapable of reason- 
ing; Sergy had given himself up to the de- 
licious raptures of a growing passion, and I 
to the profound meditation of those 
mysteries upon which I had so often specu- 
lated, but which I now scarcely ventured an 
attempt to fathom. Meantime, the expres- 
sion of Inez’s countenance became more ani- 
mated—at length she said: 

“ But, gentlemen, I must apologize to you 
for so long delaying to acknowledge the 
honor whieh you did me when I entered the 
hall ;” as she spoke, she rose from her seat 
with the most perfect grace, and presented 
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her glass to us, while she added, “ Gentle- 
men, Inez de las Sierras, in her turn, drinks 
to your health. To you, noble knight, and 
may Heaven smile graciously on all your 
undertakings. To you, melancholy esquire, 
whose natural gayety seems disturbed by 
some secret grief, may happier days restore 
you to unclouded serenity. To you, hand- 
some page, who appear to be occupied by 
more pleasing and gentle thoughts, may the 
woman who is fortunate enough to possess 
your love be worthy of it, and if you do not 
yet love, may you soon bestow your affection 
on a beautiful creature who loves you in re- 
turn.” 

“T love, I love for ever!” cried Sergy, 
“who could behold you and not love you! 
To Inez de las Sierras! to the beautiful Inez !” 

“To Inez de las Sierras,” said I, as I rose 
from my chair. 

“To Inez de las Sierras,” murmured Bou- 
traix, without changing his position, and, for 
the first time in his life, he drank this health, 
solemnly, without sipping his wine. 

“To you all,” replied Inez, and she touched 
her glass for the second time with her lips, 
but she did not empty it. 

Sergy took it up eagerly, and drained it 
at a draught; I scarcely know why, but I 
would have given any thing to prevent him. 
I pictured to myself that he was drinking to 
his death. 

“This is one of the most agreeable even- 
ings I ever remember to have spent,” pur- 
sued Inez, “we are all so happy and gay ; 
the only thing which we want is a little 
music; do you not think so, Seigneur es- 
quire ?” 

“Oh !” cried Boutraix, who could scarcely 
articulate, “does she intend to sing ?” 

“ Sing, sing,” said Sergy, while he touched 
her beautiful hair with his trembling fingers ; 
“TI, who love you so deeply, ask it as a 
favor.” 

“T will with great pleasure, if I can,” re- 
plied Inez, “but I fear that my voice is 
much spoilt by dwelling in these damp 
vaults ; formerly it was very clear and rich : 
now too, alas, I remember only melancholy 
songs, and these are scarcely fitted for so 
gay a meeting as the present; but wait, 
wait an instant,” cried she, and she raised 
her glorious eyes to the vaulted roof, and 
warbled a few enchanting notes ; “I shall 
sing you a romance called Nina Matada, it 
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will be new to me as well as to you, for I 
shall compose it as I proceed. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of 
the song which Inez improvised for us, or to 
describe the emotion we all felt ; she seemed 
as if she were absolutely inspired. Sergy 
wept, shouted, and laughed, he appeared 
mad with excitement; and as Inez grew 
more impassioned in her strain, even Bou- 
traix awoke from his apathy, and fixed two 
large eyes upon her, which expressed as- 
tonishment and pleasure. A cry of enthu- 
siasm burst from us all when Inez concluded 
her song. 

“ Alas!” cried she, “I cannot sing as I 
used. Oh! Sergy,” continued she, looking 
tenderly at him, “one must be loved to be 
able to sing.” 

“ Loved !” exclaimed Sergy, and he cov- 
ered her hand with kisses ; “ you are adored, 
Inez; if you require merely the devotion of 
a heart, of a life, to inspire your genius, you 
have it; sing, sing, Inez, sing for ever !” 

“T used to dance, too,” said Inez, as she 
leaned confidingly on Sergy’s shoulder ; “ but 
how is it possible to dance without instru- 
ments ¢ how extraordinary, some good genius 
must surely have slipped these castanets 
into my band,” and she unfastened them 
with a merry laugh. 

“Oh! irrevocable day of damnation,” said 
Boutraix, “at length you have arrived, the 
last judgment is at hand,—she is actually 
going to dance.” 

While Boutraix was thus muttering to 
himself, Inez had risen from her seat, and 
had commenced a few steps to a slow mea- 
sure, in which she displayed as much grace 
as dignity: by degrees she passed from the 
grave and majestic movements with which 
she had at first enchanted us, to one exceed- 
ingly rapid, and full of animation and volup- 
tuous ease and gayety,—sometimes we lost 
sight of her, indeed, scarcely heard her, when 
she approached the other end of the hall, 
then suddenly she bounded towards us, and 
passed so close to us, that she almost touch- 
ed us with her dress, and thus she appeared 
and disappeared again and again. At length 
she came up to us with a most winning ex- 
pression of countenance, with her head grace- 
fully bent, and her beautiful arms stretched 
towards us, as if she was imploring us to 
follow her, or to detain her. 

Sergy oould not resist her look of entreaty. 
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“Oh! stay, stay,” cried he, “or I die.” 

“T must go,” replied she, “and I shall die 
if thou dost not follow me; soul of Inez, 
wilt thou not come?” She sank upon her 
chair, and threw her arms round Sergy,— 
she seemed to have forgotten us. “ Listen, 
Sergy,” continued Inez, “ when you quit this 
apartment, you will see on your right a long 
narrow gallery, you will have some distance 
to go after you have entered it; you must 
be sure to step carefully over the broken 
flags; you must pursue your way without 
turning to the right or left, it is impossible 
that you can lose yourself; when you reach 
the end of the corridor, you will see a stair- 
case which will take you from story to story, 
till you reach the subterranean vaults; you 
must then go straightforward again for some 
time, till you come to a winding staircase, 
and then I shall be your guide, for you will 
find me at the top of it. You must not be 
annoyed with my owls, for they have long 
been my sole companions, they know my 
voice when I call. But, come, come, do not 
delay ; will you come ?” 

“ Will I come!” cried Sergy ; “oh! rather 
would I meet with eternal death than not 
follow you wherever you went.” 

“Who loves me, follows me,” replied 
Inez, with a wild ringing laugh; she picked 
up her winding-sheet, and moved towards 
the farther end of the hall, which was so 
obscure, that she was soon hidden from our 
view, and we saw her no more. 

Boutraix and I held Sergy forcibly back. 
“ Monsieur,” said I, “as your elder, as your 
friend, and as your captain, I forbid you to 
move a step; remember that by want of 
care you may not only sacrifice your own 
life, but ours. Does it not occur to you that 
this fascinating woman is, perhaps, the in- 
strument employed by a band of robbers, 
who live concealed in these old ruins, for the 
purpose of separating us, that they may 
more easily overcome us? I can understand 
your unfortunate prepossession and pity 
you; but you are responsible for our lives, 
and must not indulge in it.” 

Sergy seemed much agitated by many 
| and diverse feelings, but at length he yield- 
| ed to our powerful entreaties and arguments, 
| and sank dejectedly on his chair, 
| “Gentlemen,” said I, after a few minutes 
| had elapsed, and we were a little more com- 
| posed, “there is a mystery in what we have 
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just seen, which no human intelligence can 
fathom, though there is no doubt but that 
some natural circumstance would solve it at 
once, As we are, however, not likely to 
become acquainted with the cause of what 
we have seep, we must be careful not to 
relate to any one what has happened to- 
night, in order that we may not encourage 
those idle superstitious tales, which are un- 
worthy the belief of Christians and philoso- 
phers. Besides, we must not compromise 
the honor of three French officers, by nar- 
rating an occurrence, which, though very 
extraordinary I allow, may probably be ex- 
plained some day, and expose us to public 
derision, I swear, therefore, on my honor, 
and I expect you to join me in the same 
solemn oath, never during my whole life to 
speak of what we have witnessed to-night.” 

“We swear,” cried Sergy and Boutraix. 

“JT swear by the blessed Jesus, whose 
nativity we commemorate to-night,” said 
Bascara, 

“ Amen,” replied Boutraix, solemnly, while 
he embraced Bascara with fervor and sip- 
cerity. 

The night was now far advanced, and at 
last, being overcome with fatigue, we fell 
into an unquiet sleep. I think I need 
scarcely tell you by what dreams it was 
disturbed. A glorious day shone upon us 
the following morning when we awoke, and 
we reached Barcelona without exchanging a 
word. Two days after we were in Gironne, 
where our regiment awaited an order of de- 
parture. The reverses of the grand army 
obliged the Emperor to assemble his choice 
troops in the north. Thither Boutraix, Sergy, 
and I proceeded together. Boutraix had 
become quite serious since he had spoken to 
a soul which had escaped from purgatory ; 
and Sergy, after he had fallen in love with 
a phantom, did not seek for a new mistress. 
In the heat of the battle of Lutzen he was 
by my side; suddenly I felt him give way, 
his head dropped on the neck of my horse, 
and I discovered that he had received a 
mortal wound. 

“ Inez,” murmured he, “ I go to meet you,” 
and he breathed his last sigh. 

A few months after the army entered 
France, the peace was signed, and a great 
many officers laid down their arms. Boutraix 
entered a monastery, where, I believe, he 
still is; and I retired to the little estate 
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which I inherited from my father, and re- 
solved to spend the rest of my days on it ; 
and this is the conclusion of my story. 

“ Well, but,” asked one of my friends, “ if 
it was not a real apparition, what was it 
really ?” 

Though all that I have related appears 
very extraordinary, nay, impossible, yet it 
is accounted for by a most natural chain of 
circumstances. I have just mentioned that 
after the peace was signed, I retired to my 
father’s estate; well, I resolved, before I 
finally settled down there, to travel for a 
short time. I hesitated for a little while 
what place I should visit first. A thousand 
happy recollections made me yearn to see 
Barcelona once more, but even if I had re- 
mained any longer in doubt, a kind letter 
and invitation which I received from a dear 
friend there, would certainly have deter- 
mined me to adopt this course. The very 
evening of the day on which I arrived at 
Barcelona, my friend, Pablo de Clauza, in- 
sisted on my going with him to the theatre, 
where a celebrated actress, called La Pe- 
drina, was to make her first appearance. 

“ This virtuosa is so capricious,” remarked 
he, “that perhaps she may take it into her 
head to leave to-morrow.” 

I forgot, when I agreed to accompany my 
friend, that I had made a resolution on the 
night Inez de las Sierras visited us in the 
Chateau Ghismondi, never to listen to an- 
other female singer or dancer after her ; 
however, the arrangement could not now be 
altered. When I entered the theatre, I fell 
into a kind of reverie, from which I was not 
even roused by the entrance of La Pedrina, 
and, as I had shaded my eyes with my hand, 
I only became more buried in thought, when 
the burst of enthusiasm which greeted her, 
had subsided, At length I removed my 
hand from my eyes, and gazed around me, 
and the next moment a shriek of astonish- 
ment escaped me, and I darted to the front 
of the box, while I stared wildly on the 
stage. Yes! it was Inez, actually Inez de 
Jas Sierras, whom I saw before me. 

“ Are you sure,” said I to my friend, when 
I felt a little more composed, “ that this is 
La Pedrina? do you know that she is an 
actress? are you quite certain that she is 
not an apparition ?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt,” replied 
my friend, “that she is an actress, and a 
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very extraordinary one, too; no singer has 
ever yet been compared to her; and the 
enthusiasm which you manifest for her has 
been shared by most persons,” 

The emotion which I discovered at inter- 
vals during the rest of the evening was at- 
tributed by my companion to my due appre- 
ciation of La Pedrina’s merits. When we 
reached home, and sat down to supper, we 
could talk of nothing else but the gifted 
actress, 

“The interest with which this extraordi- 
nary woman inspires you,” said Pablo de 
Clauza, addressing himself to me, “ can 
hardly be increased by the knowledge of 
her adventures. La Pedrina does not belong 
to that class from which actresses generally 
spring ; she is connected with one of the 
noblest families in Spain, and her real name 
is Inez de las Sierras, In consequence of 
some popular tradition, which was not alto- 
gether without foundation, the family of De 
las Sierras was obliged to leave the coun- 
try, and to take advantage of the new dis- 
coveries made by navigators, and to settle 
with all its wealth in Mexico. The unhappy 
fatality which had hitherto pursued the 
house of De las Sierras, did not cease to in- 
fluence its career even when removed to 
other lands, At the commencement of the 
present century, the last of the noble Seign- 
eurs of De las Sierras still lived in Mexico ; 
his wife was dead, but she had left him one 
little girl, called Inez, who was about six or 


crowned with such complete success, that 
she could no longer meet with masters to 
teach her. One day the dead body of the 
marquis was brought home; he was pierced 
by many wounds ; but there were no cireum- 
stances connected with the assassination 
which could throw any light on the subject. 
Inez’s father had a rival before his second 
marriage, and public opinion unhesitatingly 
fixed the crime upon him; and when he 
soon after married the widow of the Marquis 
de las Sierras, it became a general convie- 
tion that he was the murderer. The poor 
Inez was now alone in the house of her 
fathers, for she lived with two people with 
whom it was impossible for her to sym- 
pathize. About this time she became ac- 
quainted with a young Sicilian, who called 
himself Gaétano Filippi, and whose previous 
life seemed somewhat involved in mystery. 
His conversation was agreeable, though 
rather frivolous; he had some slight knowl- 
edge of the arts, and was superficially in- 
formed on many points ; but to the ingenuous 
and unsuspecting Inez he was all that was 
manly, generous, and fascinating, and she 
gave her whole heart to him, never doubt- 
ing that he loved her devotedly, as he de- 
clared. When he went to her stepmother 
to ask for Inez’s hand, she peremptorily de- 
clined his proposals, and her husband be- 
haved precisely in the same manner ; they 
were not very scrupulous, and perhaps they 
began to imagine that they might make 








seven years old. She was most happily | their fortune by Inez’s talents. The husband 
endowed by nature, and the marquis spared | had, however, another reason for objecting 
no expense in the culture of her mind. It | to her marriage with Gaétano, for he loved 
would have been a very fortunate thing for | her himself, and only a few weeks before, 
him, if the education of his only child had | had the wickedness to declare his guilty 
been sufficient to absorb all his care and af. | passion to her. This circumstance, and her 
fection; but, alas! he soon felt an aching affection for the Sicilian, made her offer 
void in his heart, which he sought to fill; | little resistance to Gaétano’s plan of carrying 
he loved, and believed himself loved in re- | her off, and he had no difficulty in convincing 
turn; he was proud of his choice, and re- | her that all her father’s possessions belonged 
joiced to think that his dear Inez would | of right to her; accordingly, at the end of a 
have another mother and such a mother. few months the lovers sailed from Mexico 
Inez soon perceived to her misery, that, in- | for Cadiz, loaded with gold, jewels, and 
stead of having made a new friend, she had | diamonds. 

found a bitter enemy. Shé now looked upon | “The apparently devoted attentions of 
her accomplishments, which had hitherto | Gaétano, for some time after they were set- 
been cultivated merely as a source of amuse- | tled in Spain, prevented her from noticing 
ment, as perhaps the only means of her | how objectionable the society frequently 
future subsistence. She resolved henceforth | was, to which her husband intreduced her, 
to devote much more time to them, and at | but when he became less affectionate to her, 
length her industry and perseverance were | and she began to feel that she had not acted 
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rightly in appropriating so much of her 
father’s fortune, then it was that she observ- 
ed that among all her husband's acquaint- 
ance there was not one with whom she could 
the least sympathize. By degrees he grew 
colder and colder in his manner, and one 
morning, when she arose and went in search 
of him as usual, but could find him nowhere, 
her anxiety became extreme ; the next day, 
the next night, and many days passed, and 
still no tidings of Gaétano, and at length 
when she discovered that the few jewels 
which she had left were missing, the fright- 
ful certainty that her husband had quitted 
her for ever, at once took possession of her 
mind. Her only resource was now in her 
talents; she resolved to become an actress, 
and to take the name of La Pedrina, in or- 
der that her unworthy relations might not 
recognize her, and avail themselves of her 
exertions. She appeared first at Madrid, 
where her success was immense, and her 
beauty and talents drew thousands of 
adorers to her feet. Unluckily, the fame of 
La Pedrina soon reached Gaétano’s ears, and 
he left his hiding-place, and surprised his 
wife one day by a visit while she was at 
Barcelona. He knew too well the influence 
which he had over Inez, and he determined 
to exercise it to the full extent, for he was 
sure that her gains must be considerable, 
and was anxious to make himself master of 
them. How Gaétano managed to justify 
himself to his wife I cannot imagine, but 
nothing is impossible to an artful mind, and 
Inez still loved her husband dearly, so that 
she longed for any excuse to be reconciled 
tohim. He told her that he had just re- 
turned from Sicily, where he had been in 
order to prepare his friends to receive her 
as his wife; he said that his mother had 
actually accompanied him to Spain in order 
that she might the sooner embrace her 
daughter-in-law. Judge, then, of his distress 
when he arrived at Barcelona to learn that 
she was celebrated as an actress! was this 
the reward of so many sacrifices—of so 
much love! The poor Inez threw herself 
into his arms and breathed only words of 
joy, gratitude, and remorse. But when 
they were going to leave Barcelona, Inez’s 
suspicions were slightly awakened by the 
afixiety which Gaétano displayed to secure 
all her money and treasures, and to stow 
them in the carriage—she began to think 
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he was much more occupied with her wealth 
than with herself. 

“ Four days after a travelling-carriage was 
seen before the door of the Hétel d’Italie, an 
elegant-looking lady and gentleman were 
observed to alight by the passers-by: the 
former was La Pedrina, the latter was Gaé- 
tano, A quarter of an hour after the young 
man left the hotel, and directed his steps 
towards the port. The non-appearance of 
Gaétano's mother confirmed the fears which 
Inez unfortunately had soon began to enter- 
tain, and on his return from the port, she 
overcame her natural timidity sufficiently to 
explain all her apprehensions, and the con- 
sequence was that a most violent altercation 
ensued between them, which was resumed 
several times during the night. At sunrise 
the next morning Gaétano was observed to 
look pale, disordered, and agitated, when he 
left his room; he gave numerous directions 
to the servants about some chests, which he 
wished to have placed on board a vessel, 
and accompanied them himself, while he car- 
ried in one hand a small and exceedingly 
strong-looking box; he paid the servants 
very handsomely for their services, said he 
need not detain them, and begged them not 
to disturb the lady till his return. The chief 
part of the day wore away, and the gentle- 
man did not make his appearance; this so 
astonished the people of the hotel, that they 
went down to the port to look for the vessel 
in which they had left him, but they found 
that it had just set sail, and, in spite of 
themselves, they experienced a gloomy kind 
of presentiment, The unbroken silence which 
pervaded Inez’s apartment rendered them 
doubly uneasy, and when they perceived 
that the door of the chamber was not 
fastened inside, and that the key was re- 
moved from the lock, they did not hesitate 
to force it open. A horrible spectacle met 
their eyes, the unknown lady was stretched 
upon her bed, and appeared as if she were 
asleep if she had not been bathed in blood. 
She had been stabbed in her bosom during 
her sleep, and the dagger still remained in 
the wound. When the medical men arrived 
they soon discovered that the unknown lady 
was not dead, though in the most dangerous 
state, and for many days it seemed impossi- 
ble that she could survive. At the end ofa 
month, though she was convalescent, the fits 
of delirium had not entirely left her, and in 
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a short time it became certain that the poor 
creature had recovered her physical strength 
but not the use of her senses—she was quite 
mad. 

“Some sisters of charity undertook the 
charge of her, and bestowed every kindness 
and attention upon her. Her malady was 
not of a violent and morose nature, but 
manifested itself in fits of tender melancholy, 
and she was so sweet and gentle in her man- 
ners that she was the object of general pity 
and love. She often had lucid intervals, 
and by degrees they occurred oftener, and 
lasted longer, so that great hopes were 
entertained of the ultimate recovery of her 
reason. As she was perfectly quiet, she was 
allowed to wander for hours where she liked, 
unattended and unwatched, so that at length 
she took advantage of this freedom to run 
away ; and this happened two days before 
Christmas-day. Her kind friends imme- 
diately endeavored to trace her. At first 
they had no difficulty in following her route, 
because she was in the habit of dressing 
herself up im some faded and theatrical gar- 
ments, of which Gaétano had not thought 


it worth while to rob her; but at Mattaro | 


they lost all clue of her, and they at length 
concluded that she had destroyed herself. 
The wonder which her disappearance created 
in the minds of every body ceased at the end 
of two or three days, and in a few days 
more the affair was no longer mentioned. 

‘I dare say,” said Pablo, after a pause, 
“that you have heard of the strange tradi- 
tion conneeted with the Chateau Ghismondo. 
Well, up to the year 1812, the present 
generation had not witnessed any thing to 
verify it; but on the Christmas-eve of that 
very year, there was no doubt that there 
were some extraordinary persons feasting, 
on the occasion in the chdteau. The apart- 
ments which had been so long gloomy and 
desolate, were observed to be brilliantly 
illuminated, and some passers-by distinetly 
heard sounds of revelry, and a beautiful 
female voice pouring forth the most enchant- 
ing melody. The government, who were 
little disposed to share in the popular cre- 
dulity, ordered a strict search of the old 
castle to be made; not that they believed it 
was inhabited by demons, but they imagined 
it might be the rendezvous of conspirators. 
The result of the visit of the officers of jus- 
tice was, that it confirmed the reports re- 





specting the mysterious guests, for remnants 
of the feast were found, and a great many 
empty bottles of wine. (At this portion of 
my friend’s narrative, I could scarcely re- 
strain a smile, for I remembered Boutraix’s 
unquenchable thirst and immoderate liba- 
tions.) But what was still more extraor- 
dinary, an officer actually found a poor mad 
girl in one of the subterranean vaults, and 
| who, far from endeavoring to avoid him, 
| flew towards him, and exclaimed— Is it in- 
| deed you? Oh, how long I have waited for 
| you;’ when she was brought out into the 
| light of day, however, and discovered her 
| error, she burst into tears. You must already 
| have guessed that the young girl whom I 
| have just mentioned was ‘ La Pedrina’ She 
| was immediately sent back to Barcelona, 
| and placed under the care of a physician, 
| who was particularly skillful in the kind of 
| malady under which she labored. He was 
| rewarded for his care and attention to her, 
| by seeing her perfectly restored to her right 
mind.” 

“In the course of time she appeared 
| on the stage again, with what success you 





| know, for you witnessed the bursts of rap- 

turous enthusiasm with which she was 
| greeted last night. Though, when she re- 
| covered, she was closely questioned about 
| that memorable Christmas-eve, she never 
| could distinctly remember any thing rela- 
ting to it; but she did not seem surprised 
| that she had been found in the Chateau de 
Ghismondo, as, during her lucid intervals, 
she had often wandered in its neighborhood, 
; and gazed with interest on the dwelling- 
place of her forefathers.” 

The emotion which I displayed at the con- 
clusion of Pablo de Clauza’s story, astonish- 
| éd him exceedingly, and rendered him not a 
little curious. In consequence, I was indu- 
ced to relate to him all the curious cireum- 
stances connected with that extraordinary 
Christmas-eve of 1812. With these you are 
| already acquainted, and Pablo de Clauza’s 
| account of the actress will, I think, suffi- 
| ciently prove to you that the ghost by whom 

we were visited in the chdteau was of a 
| very harmless description, though I am sure 
you must find ample excuse for three young 
| officers being somewhat startled by so unex- 
| pected a guest. My friends thanked me 
| heartily for my story, and our little party 
| broke up for the night. 
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A TROT ON THE ISLAND. 


A. the vicinity of the Centreville Course 
—not the stables and sheds merely, but the 
lanes leading to it, the open ground about 
it, the whole adjacent country, one might 
almost say—was covered with wagons 
stowed together as closely as cattle in a 
market, If it had been raining wagons and 
trotters the night before just over the place, 
like the showers of frogs that the country 
editors short of copy fill a column with, or 
if they had grown up there ready harnessed, 
there conld not have been a more plentiful 
supply. Wagons, wagons, wagons every- 
where, of all weights, from a hundred and 
eighty pounds to four hundred, with here 
and there a sulky for variety,—horses of all 
styles, colors, and merits—no sign of a 
servant or groom of any kind, but a number 
of boys, mostly blackies, about one to every 
ten horses, who earned a few shillings by 
looking after the animals, and watching the 
carpets, sheets, and fly-nets. The only other 
movables, the long-handled  short-lashed 
whips, were invariably carried off by their 
proprietors. Whips and umbrellas are com- 
mon property in America; they are an ex- 
ception to the ordinary law of meum and 
tuum, and strictly subject to socialist rules. 
Woe to the owner of either who lets his 
property go one second out of his sight ! 

“Now then, Snowball!” quoth Benson, 
as a young gentleman of color rushed up on 
the full grin, stimulated to extra activity by 
the recollection of past and the vision of 
prospective “ quarters,”—* take care of the 
fliers, and don’t let any one steal their tails! 
I ought to tell you,” he continued to Ash- 
burner, leading the way towards the big, 
dilapidated,* unpainted, barn-like structure, 
which appeared to be the rear of the grand- 
stand, “you wont find any gentlemen 
here,—that is, not above half-a-dozen at 
most.” 

“T was just wondering whether we should 
see any ladies.” 

Benson pointed over his left shoulder; 
and they planked their dollar a-piece at the 
entrance. . 

Ashburner’s first impression, when fairly 





* A very critical friend wants to know if the term 
dilapidated can, with strict propriety, be applied to 
& wooden building. 





inside, was that he had never seen such a 
collection of disreputable-looking characters 
in broad daylight, and under the open sky. 
All up the rough broad steps, that were 
used indifferently to sit or stand upon ; all 
around the oyster and liquor stands, that 
filled the recess under the steps; all over 
the ground between the stand and the track, 
was a throng of low, shabby, dirty men, dif- 
ferent in their ages, sizes, and professions ; 
for some were farmers, some country tavern- 
keepers, some city ditto, some horse-dealers, 
some gamblers, and some loafers in general ; 
but alike in their slang’ and “rowdy” as- 
pect. There is something peculiarly disa- 
greeable in an American crowd, from the 
fact that no class have any distinctive dress . 
The gentleman and the working man, or the 
“loafer,” wear clothes of the same kind, only 
in one case they are new and clean, in the 
other, old and dirty. The ragged dress- 
coats and crownless beavers of the Irish 
peasants have long been the admiration of 
travellers ; now, elevate these second-hand 
garments a stage or two in the scale of pres- 
ervation—let the coats be not ragged, but 
shabby, worn in seam, and greasy in collar ; 
the hats whole, but napless at edge, and 
bent in brim ; supply them with old 
trowsers of the last fashion but six, and you 
have the general costume of a crowd like the 
present. But ordinary collections of the 
of ro\don are relieved by the very superior 
appearance of the women: pretty in their 
youth, lady-like and stylish even when pre- 
maturely faded, always dressed respectably, 
and frequently dressed in good taste, they 
form a startling relief and contrast to their 
cavaliers ; and not only the stranger, but 
the native gentleman, is continually surpri- 
sed at the difference, and says to himself, 
“ Where in the world could such nice women 
pick up those snobs?” Here, where there 
is not a woman within a mile, (unless that 
suspicious carriage in the corner contains 
some gay friends of Tom Edwards’,) the 
congregated male loaferism of these people, 
without even a decent-looking dog among 
them, is enough to make a man button his 
pockets instinctively. 

Amid this wilderness of vagabonds may 
be seen grouped together at the further cor- 
ner of the stand the representatives of the 
gentlemanly interest, numbering, as Benson 
had predicted, about half-a-dozen. Losing, 
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with his yellow blouse and mustache to | 


match ; Tom Edwards, in a white hat and 
trowsers, and black velvet coat; Harrison, | 
slovenly in his attire, and looking almost as 
coarse as any of the rowdies about, till he 
raises his head, and shows his intelligent 
eyes; Bleecker, who has just arrived ; and 
a few specimens of Young New York like 
him. Benson carries his friend that way, 
and introduces him in due form to the Long 
Islander, who receives him with an elabo- 
rate bow. Ashburner offers a cigar to 
Losing, who accepts the weed with a nod of | 
acknowledgment, (for he rarely opens his | 
mouth except to put something into it, or to | 
make a bet,) and offers one of his in return, 





at the first whiff, and is obliged to throw it 
away after the third, for Charley Losing has 
strong tastes, will rather drink brandy 
than wine, any day, and smokes tobacco 
that would knock an ordinary man down. 
The stranger glances his eye over the 
scene of action. A barouche and four does 
not differ more from a trotting wagon, or a 
blood courser from a Canadian pacer, than 
an English race-course from an American 
“track.” It is an ellipse of hard ground, 
like a good and smooth piece of road, with 
some variations of ascent and descent. The 
distance round is calculated at a mile, ac- 
cording to the scope of turning requisite for 
a horse before a sulky—that being the most 
usual form of trotting; for a saddle horse 
that has the pole,* it comes practically to a 
little less ; for a harness horse (especially if 
to a wagon) with an outside place, to a 
little, or sometimes a good deal more. 
Around the inclosure, within the track, 
(which looks as if it were trying hard to 
grow grass, and couldn’t,) a few wagons, 
which obtained entrance by special favor, 
are walking about ; they belong to the few 
men who have brought their grooms with 
them. Harrison’s pet trotter is there, a 
magnificent long-tailed bay, as big as a 
carriage-horse, equal to 2° 50” on the road 
before that wagon, and worth 1500 dollars, 
it is said. Just inside the track, and oppo- 
site the main stand outside, is a little shanty 
of a judge's stand, and marshalled in front 


* A horse “will go to the pole” in such a time, 
means that he will go in double harness. A horse 
“bas the pole,” means that he has drawn the place 
nearest the inside boundary-fence of the track. 





of it, are half-a-dozen notorious pugilists, and 
similar characters, who, doubtless on the 
good old principle of “set a thief,” &e., are 
enrolled for the occasion as special con- 
stables, with very special and formidable 
white bludgeons to keep order, and precise 
suits of black cloth to augment their dignity. 

“To come off at three o'clock,” said the 
hand-bills. It is now thirty-five minutes 
past three, and no signs of beginning. An 
American horse and an American woman 
always keep you waiting an hour at least. 
One of the judges comes forward, and raps 
on the front of the stand with a primitive 
bit of wood resembling a broken boot-jack. 
“Bring out your horses!” People look 
towards the yard on the left. Here is one 
of them just led out ; they pull off his sheets, 
his driver climbs into the little seat behind 
him. He comes down part of the stand at 
a moderate gait. Hurrah for old Twenty- 
miles-an-hour | Trustee! Trustee !” 

The old chestnut is half-blood; but you 
would never guess it from his personal ap- 
pearance, so chunky, and thick-limbed, and 
sober-looking is he. His action is uneven, 
and seemingly laborious; you would not 
think him capable of covering one mile in 
three minutes, much less of performing 
twenty at the same rate. No wonder he 
hobbles a little behind, for his back sinews 
are swelled, and his legs scarred and dis- 
figured—the traces of injuries received in 
his youth, when a cart ran into him, and cut 
him almost to pieces. Veterinary surgeons, 
who delight in such relics, will show you 
pieces of sinew taken from him after the 
accident. That was six or seven years ago: 
since then he has solved a problem for the 
trotting world. 

“ There,” says Benson, with a little touch 
of triumph, “is the only horse in the world 
that ever trotted twenty miles in an hour. 
I saw it done myself. He was driven nearly 
two miles before he started, to warm him up, 


| and make him limber. When the word was 


given he made a skip, and though his driver 
(not the same that he has now) caught him 
before he was fairly off his feet, he was more 
than three minutes doing the first mile, 
which looked well for the backers of time ; 
but as the old fellow went on, he did every 
mile better than the preceding, and the last 
in the best time of all, winning with nearly 


| halfa minute to spare.” 
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“ Has the experiment been often tried ?” 

“Not more than two or three times, I 
believe; and the horses who attempted it 
broke down in the eighteenth or nineteenth 
mile. Nevertheless, I think that within the 
last twelve years, we have had two or three 
horses besides Trustee who could have ac- 
complished the feat ; but as such a horse is 
worth 2000 dollars, or upwards, a heavy bet 
would be required to tempt a man to risk 
killing or ruining his animal; and our sport- 
ing men, though they bet frequently, are 
not in the habit of betting largely. That is 
one reason why it has not been tried oftener ; 
and I am inclined to think that there is 
another and a better motive. The owner ofa 
splendid horse does not like to risk his life ; 
and it is a risk of life to attempt to trot him 
twenty miles an hour.” 

Pit, pat! pit, pat ! The old mare is coming 
down to the score. A very ordinary-looking 
animal in repose, the magnificence of her 
action converts her into a beauty when moy- 
ing. How evenly her feet rise and fall, 
regularly as a machine, though she is nearly 
at the top of her speed! She carries her 
head down, and her neck stretched out, and 
from the tip of her nose to the end of her 
long white tail, that streams out in the 
breeze made by her own progress, you 
might draw a straight line, so true and right 
forward does she travel. Perched over her 
tail, between those two tall, slender wheels, 
sits her owner, David Bryan, the only man 
that ever handles her in something like a 
jockey costume, blue velvet jacket and cap 
to match, and his white hair, whiter than his 
horse's tail, streaming in the wind—a re- 
spectable and almost venerable-looking 
man; but a hard boy for all that, say the 
knowing ones. Great applause from the 
Long-Island men, who swear by “ the Lady,” 
and are always ready to “ stake their pile” 
on her, for her owner is a Long-Islander, and 
she is a Suffolk-county, Long Island, mare. 
Some eight years ago Lady Suffolk was 
bought out of a baker's cart for 112 dollars ; 
and since then she has won for “ Dave” up- 
wards of 30,000 dollars. That is what the 
possessor of a fast trotter most prides him- 
self on—to have bought the animal for a 
song on the strength of his own eye for his 
pvints, and then developed him into a“ flier.” 
When a colt is bred from a trotting stallion, 
put into training at three or four years old, 
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and sold the first time for a high price, ifhe 
turns out well there is no particular wonder 
or merit in it; if he does not, the disap- 
pointment is extreme. 

Ah, here comes Pelham at last—a clean 
little bay, stepping roundly, and lifting his 
legs well ; you might call it a perfect action, 
if we had not just seen Lady Suffolk go by 
—but so wicked about the head and eyes! 
Behind the little horse sits a big Irishman, 
in his shirt sleeves ; and they are hauling 
away at each other, pull Pat, pull Pelham, 
as if the man wanted to jerk the horse’s 
head off, and the horse to draw the man’s 
arms out. You see the driver is holding by 
little loops fastened to the reins, to prevent 
his grasp from slipping, Pelham is a young 
horse fx a trotter, say seven years old, and 
has already done the fastest mile ever made 
in harness; but his temper is terribly un- 
certain, and to-day he seems to be in a par- 
ticularly bad humor. 

Trustee, who requires much warming up, 
goes all round the track, increasing his 
speed as he goes, till he has reached pretty 
nearly his limit. Pelham also completes 
the circuit, but more leisurely. The Lady 
trots about a quarter of a mile, then walks 
a little, and then brushes back. Her re- 
turning is even faster and prettier than her 
going. “2’ 33”,” says Losing, speaking for 
the first time, as she crosses the score, (the 
line in front of the judge’s stand.) His eye 
is such that, given the horse and the track, 
he can tell the pace at a glance within half 
a second, 

The gentry about are beginning to bet on 
their respective favorites, and some upon 
time—trifling amounts generally—five, ten, 
or twenty dollars; and there is much pull- 
ing out, and counting, and depositing of 
greasy notes, Bang! goes the broken boot- 
jack again, This time it is not “ Bring out 
your horses !” but “ Bring up your horses |” 
—a requisition which the drivers comply 
with by turning away from the stand. This 
is to get a start, a flying start being the 
rule, which obviously favors the backers of 
time, and is, in some respects, fairer to the 
horses, but is very apt to create confusion 
and delay, especially when three or four 
horses are entered. So it happens in the 
present instance: half way up the quarter, 
the horses turn, not all together, but just as 
they happen to be; and off they go, some 
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slower and some faster, trying to fall into 
line as they approach the score. “Come 
back!” It’s no go, this time; Pelham has 
broken up, and is spreading himself all over 
the track. Trustee, too, is a length or more 
behind the gray mare, and evidently in no 
hurry. They all go back, the mare last, as 
she was half way down the other quarter 
before the recall was understood. 

“What a beauty she is!” says Harry. 
“ And she has the pole too.” 

“ Will you bet two to three on her against 
the field?” asks Edwards, who knew very 
well that Trustee is the favorite. Benson 
declines. “Then will you go on time? 
Will you bet on 7’ 42’, or that they don’t 
beat 7’ 47",” (three-mile heats, you will ree- 
ollect, reader.) No, Harry wont bet at all ; 
so Edwards turns to Losing. “ Will you bet 
three to five in hundreds on the Lady ?” 
Losing will. They neither plank the money, 
nor book the bet, but the thing is under- 
stood, 

Pelham’s driver has begged the judges to 
give the word, even if he is two lengths be- 
hind ; he would rather do that than have his 
horse worried by false starts. So this time, 
perhaps, they will get off. Not yet! Bry- 
an’s mare breaks up just before they come | 
to the score. Harrison hints that he broke | 
her on purpose, because Trustee was likely 
to have about a neck advantage of him in 
the start. “Of course they never go the 
first time,” says Benson, “and very seldom 
the second.” 

“T saw nine false starts oce, at Harlem,” 
says Bleecker, “ where there were but three 
horses. Better luck next time.” 

It is better luck. Pelham lays in the rear 
full two lengths, but Trustee and the mare 
come up nose and nose to the score, going at 
a great pace. “Go!” At the word Trustee 
breaks. “Bah! Take himaway! Where’s 
Brydges?” The superior skill of his former 
driver is painfully remembered by the horse’s | 
friends. But he soon recovers, and catches | 
his trot about two lengths behind the mare, | 
and as much in advance of Pelham; for the | 
little bay is going very badly, seems to have | 
no trot in him, and his driver dares not harry | 
him. In these respective positions they | 
complete the first quarter. 

As they approach the half mile, the dis- 
tance renders their movements indistinet, | 
and their speed, positive or relative, difficult | 





to determine. You can only make out their 
position. Pelham continues to lose, and 
Trustee has gained a little; but the gray 
mare keeps the lead gallantly. 

“T like a trot,” says Benson, “ because 
you can watch the horsessolong. Ina race 
they go by like a flash, once and again, and 
it’s all over.” 

In the next quarter they are almost lost 
to view, and then they appear again coming 
home, and you begin once more to appre- 
ciate the rate at which they are coming. 
Still it is not the very best pace; the Lady 
is taking it rather easy, as if conscious of 
having it all her own way; and her driver 
looks as careless and comfortable as if he 
were only taking her out to exercise, when 
she glides past the stand. 

“ 2’ 35",” says Losing. He doesn’t need 
to look at his watch; but there is great 
comparing of stop-watches among the other 
men for the time of the first mile. Hardly 
half a length behind is Trustee; he has been 
gradually creeping up without any signs of 
being hurried, and, clumsily as he goes, gets 
over the ground without heating himself. 

“ John Case knows what he’s about, after 
all,” Edwards observes. “He takes his 
time, and so does the old horse; wait an- 
other round, and, at the third mile, they'll 
be there.” 

But where’s Pelham? Is he lost? No, 
there he comes; and, Castor and Pollux, 
what a burst! Something has waked him 
up after the other horses have passed the 
stand, and while he is yet four or five 
lengths from it. There's a brush for you! 
Did you ever see a horse foot it sot—as if 
all the ideas of running that he may ever 
have had in his life were arrested, and fas- 
tened down into his trot. How he is closing 
up the gap! If he can hold to that stroke 
he will be a-head of the field before the 
first quarter of this second mile is out. A 
mighty clamor arises, shouts from his ene- 
mies, who want to break him, cheers from 
his injudicious friends, There, he has flap- 
ped Trustee—he has passed him; tearing 
at the bit harder than ever, he closes with 
| Lady Suffolk Ryan does not begin to 
| thrash his mare yet, he only shows the whip 
over her ; but he yells like a madman at 
her, and at Pelham, whose driver holds on 
to him as a drowning man holds on to a 
rope. They are going side by side at a ter- 
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rific pace, It can’t last; one of them must 
goup. The bay horse does go up just at 


the quarter pole, having made that quarter, 
Benson says, in the remarkably short time 
of thirty-six seconds and a half. 

Pelham’s driver can’t jerk him across the 
track; by doing so, he would foul Trustee, 
who is just behind; so he has to let the 
chestnut go by, and then sets himself to work 
to bring down his unruly animal; no easy 
matter—for Pelham, frightened by the shout- 
ing, and excited by the noise of the wheels, 
plunges about in a manner that threatens to 
spill or break down the sulky ; and twice, 
after being brought almost to a full stop, 
goes off again on a canter. Good-by, little 
horse! there's no more chance for you. By 
this time, the Lady is nearly a quarter of a 
mile ahead, and going faster than ever. 
Somehow or other, Trustee has increased his 
speed too, and is just where he was, a short 
half-length behind her. The way in which 
he hangs on to the mare begins to frighten 
the Long-Islanders a little, but they comfort 
themselves with the hope that she has some- 
thing left, and can let out some spare foot 
in the third mile, or whenever it may be 
necessary. 

Some forty seconds more elapse ; a period 
of time that goes like a flash when you are 
training your own flier, or “brushing” on 
the road, but seems long enough when you 
are waiting for horses to come round, and 
then they appear once more coming home, 
The mare is still leading, with her beautiful, 
steady, unfaltering stroke ; but she is by no 
means so fresh-looking as when she started ; 
many a dark line of sweat marks her white 
hide. Close behind her comes Trustee ; the 
half-length gap has disappeared, and _ his 
nose is ready to touch Bryan's jacket. There 
is hardly a wet hair discernible on him ; he 
goes perfectly at his ease, and seems to be 
in hand. “He has her now,” is the general 
exclamation, “and can pass her when he 
pleases.” As the mare crosses the score (in 
2’ 34”, according to Edwards’ stop-watch,) 
Bryan “looks over his left shoulder,” like 
the knights in old ballads, and becomes 
aware for the first time that the horse at his 
wheel is not Pelham, as he had supposed, 
but Trustee. 

The old fellow is another man, His air 
of careless security has changed to one of 
intense excitement. Slash! slash! slash! 
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falls the long whip, with half-a-dozen frantic 
cuts and an appropriate garnish of yells, 
Almost any other trotter would go off in a 
run at one such salute, to say nothing of 
five or six; but the old mare, who “ has no 
break in her,” merely understands them as 
gentle intimations to go faster—and she does 
go faster. How her legs double up, and 
what a rush she has made! There is a gap 
of three lengths between her and Trustee. 
He never hurries himself, but goes on stead- 
ily as ever, See, as he passes, how he strad- 
dles behind like an old cow, and yet how 
dexterously he paddles himself along, as it 
were, with one hind foot. What a mixture 
of ugliness and efficiency his action is! At 
the first quarter the Lady has come back to 
him. Three times during this, the last and 
decisive mile, is the performance repeated. 
You may hear Bryan’s voice and whip com- 
pletely across the course, as he hurries his 
mare away from the pursuer; but each suc- 
ceeding time the temporary gap is shorter 
and sooner closed. 

Now they are coming down the straight 
stretch home. The mare leads yet. Case 
appears to be talking to his horse, and en- 
couraging him; if it is so, you cannot hear 
him, for the tremendous row Lady Suffolk’s 
driver is making. She had the pole at start- 
ing, has kept it throughout, aud Trustee 
must pass her on the outside. This circum- 
stance is her only hope of winning. All her 
owner's exertions, and all the encouraging 
shouts of her friends, which she now hears 
greeting her from the stand, cannot enable 
her to shake off Trustee an inch, but if she 
can only maintain her lead for six or seven 
lengths more, it is enough. The chestnut is 
directly in her rear; every blow gets a little 
more out of her. Half the short interval to 
the goal is passed, when Trustee diverges 
from his straight course, and shows his head 
alongside Bryan’s wheel. Catching his horse 
short, Case puts his whip upon him for the 
first time, shakes him up with a great shout, 
and crowds him past the mare, winning the 
heat by a length. 

The little bay was so far behind at the 
end of the second mile, that no one took any 
notice of him, and he was supposed to have 
dropped out somewhere on the road. His 
position, however, was much improved on 
the third mile; still, as there was a strong 
probability of his being shut out, the judges 
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dispatched one of their number to the dis- 
tance-post with a flag: a very proper pro- 
ceeding, only they thought of it rather late, 
for the judge arrived there only just before 
Pelham, and also just before Trustee crossed 
the score; in fact, the three events were all 
but simultaneous; the judge dropped the 
flag in Pelham’s face, and Pelham in return 
nearly ran over the judge. This episode at- 
tracted no attention at the time of its occur- 
rence, all eyes being directed to the leading 
horses; but now it affords materials for a 
nice little row, Pelham’s driver protesting 
violently against the distance. There is 
much thronging, and vociferating, and swear- 
ing about the judge’s stand, into which our 
burly Irishman endeavors to force his way. 
One of the specials favors him with a rap 
on the head, that would astonish a hippopot- 
amus. Pat doesn’t seem to mind it, but he | 
understands it well enough, (the argument 
is just suited to his capacity,) and remains 
tolerably quiet. Finally, it is proclaimed 
that “ Trustee wins the heat in 7’ 45’’, and 
Pelham is distanced.” 

“ Best three miles ever made in harness,” 
says Harrison, “except when Dutchman did 
it in 7’ 41.” 

Edwards doubts the fact, and they bet 
about it, and will write to the Spirit of the 
Times, (the American Bell's Life.) 

Ashburner and Benson descended from 
the stand. The horses, panting and pouring 
with sweat, are rubbed and scraped by their 
attendants, three or four toeach. Then they 
are clothed, and walked up and down quietly. 
They have a rest of nominally half-an-hour, 
and practically at least forty minutes. Some 
of the crowd are eating oysters, more drink- 
ing brandy and water, and a still greater 
number “ loafing” about without any kind of 
particular employment. There are two or 
three thimble-riggers on the ground, but 
they seem to be in a barren county ; nobody 
there is green enough for them; the very 
small boys take sights at them. There is a | 
tradition that Edwards once in his younger | 
days tried his fortune with them. He looked 
so dandified, green, and innocent, that they 
let him win five dollars the first time, and 
then, on the rigger’s proposing to bet a hun- 
dred, his supposed victim applied the finger | 
of scorn to the nose of derision, and strutted | 
off with his V., to the great amusement of | 
the bystanders. Tom is very proud of this 








story, and likes to tell it himself* That, and 
his paying a French actress with a check 
when he had nothing at his banker's, are two 
of the great exploits of his life. 

“This is rather a low assemblage, cer- 
tainly,” says Ashburner, after he has con- 
templated it from several points of view, 
and observed a great many different points of 
character. “Do they ever have races here?” 

“ Yes, every spring and fall, here, or on 
the Union Course adjoining. They are 
rather more decently attended, but not 
over respectable, much less fashionable. At 
the South, it is different; there ladies go, 
and the club races are some of the most 
marked features of their city life. I recol- 
lect when I was a boy, that these trotting 
matches were nice things, and gentlemen 
used to enter their own horses ; but gradu- 
ally they have gone down hill to what they 
are now, and the names of the best trotters 
are associated with the hardest characters 
and the most disreputable species of balls.” 

“ And when they race, do the horses run 
on ground like this?” asked Ashburner, 
stamping on the track, which was as hard as 
Macadam. 

“Precisely on this, and run four-mile 
heats, too, and five of them sometimes.” 

“ Five four-mile heats on ground like this ?” 
The Englisman looked incredulous. 

“Exactly. It has happened that each of 
three has won a heat, and then there was 
one dead heat. You will remember, though, 
that we run old borses, not colts. There is 
no extra weight for age; they begin at four 
or five years old, and go on till twelve or 
fourteen.” 

“But they must be very liable to acci- 
dents, going on such hard soil.” 

“ Yes, they do break their legs sometimes, 
but not often. Our horses are tougher than 
yours.” 

As they stroll about, Benson points out 
several celebrated fliers that have gained 
admission inside of the stand, but prefer re- 
maining outside the track ; some pretty well 
worn out and emeriti like Ripton, an old 
rival of Lady Suffolk, (the mare has outlasted 


| most of her early cotemporaries,) some in 
| their prime, like the trotting stallion, Black 


Hawk, beautifully formed as any blood- 
horse, but singularly marked, being white- 


~® A five dollar bill is so called from the designa- 
tion in Roman numerals upon it, 
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stockinged all round to the knee. “There,” 
says Harry, “is a fellow that belies the old 
horse-dealer’s rhyme, 

‘Four white legs and a white nose, 

Take him away, and throw him to the crows.’” 

Time is up, and they return to the stand. 
Edwards is bantering Losing, and asks him 
if he will repeat his bet on this heat. He 
will fast enough, and double it on the final 
result. Edwards wants nothing better. 

This time, for a wonder, the horses get off 
at the first start, and a tremendous pace 
they take, altogether too much for Trustee, 
who is carried off his feet in the first half- 
quarter, and the Lady goes ahead three, 
four, five lengths, and has taken the pole be- 
before he can recover. Bryan continues to 
crowd the pace. The mare comes round to 
the score in 2 38”, leading by four lengths, 
and her driver threshing her already. “She 
can’t stand it,” say the knowing ones; “she 
must drop out soon.” But she doesn’t drop 
out in the second mile at least, for at the 
end of that, she is still three lengths in ad- 
vance, and Trustee does not appear so fresh 
as he did last heat. The Long-Islanders are 
exultant, and the sporting men look shy. 
When they come home in the last quarter, 
the chestnut has only taken one length out of 
the gap; nevertheless, he goes for the out- 
side, and makes the best rush he can. It’s 
no use. He can’t get near her; breaks up 
again, and crosses the score a long way be- 
hind. Much manifestation of boisterous joy 
among the farmers, Edwards looks sold, 
and something like a smile passes over 
Losing’s unimpassioned countenance. It is 
plain sailing for the judges this time. “ Lady 
Suffolk has the heat in 7’ 49”,” and there is 
no mistake or dispute about it. 

Another long pause. Eight minutes’ sport 
and three quarters of an hour intermission 
among such a company begins to be rather 
dull work. All the topics of interest af- 
forded by the place have been exhausted. 
Harrison and Benson begin to talk stocks 
and investments; the juveniles are compar- 
ing their watering-place experiences during 
the summer. Ashburner says nothing, and 
smokes an indefinite number of cigars; Los- 
ing says rather less, and smokes more. Ed- 
wards has disappeared ; gone, possibly, to 
talk to the doubtful carriages. It is grow- 
ing dark before they are ready for the third 
and decisive heat. 
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One false start, and at the second trial 
they are off. The mare has the inside, in 
right of having won the preceding heat. She 
crowds the pace from the start, as usual ; 
but Trustee is better handled this time, and 
does not break, Case allows the Lady to 
lead him by three lengths, and keeps his 
horse at a steady gait, in quiet pursuit of 
her. For two miles their positions are un+ 
altered; Bryan's friends cheer him vocifer- 
ously every time as he comes round; he 
replies by a flourish of his long whip and 
additional shouts to his mare. In the third 
mile, Trustee begins to creep up, and in the 
third quarter of it, just before he gets out of 
sight from the stand, is only a length and a 
half behind. When they appear again, there 
are plenty of anxious lookers-out ; and men 
like our friend Edwards, who have a thou- 
sand or more at stake on the result, cannot 
altogether restrain their emotions, Here 
they come close enough together! Trustee 
has lapped the mare on the outside; his 
head is opposite the front rim of her wheel. 
Bryan shouts and whips like one possessed ; 
Case’s small voice is also lifted up to en- 
courage Trustee. The chestnut is gaining, 
but only inch by inch, and they are nearly 
home. Now Case has lifted him with the 
whip, and he makes a rush and is at her 
shoulder. Now he will have her. Oh, dear, 
he has gone up! Hurrah for the old gray! 
Stay ; Case has caught him beautifully ; he 
is on his trot again opposite her wheel. 
One desperate effort on the part of man and 
horse, and Trustee shoots by the mare: but 
not till after she has crossed the score. Lady 
Suffolk is quite done up; she could not go 
another quarter; but she has held out long 
enough to win the heat and the money. 

And now, as it was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of seven, and neither Ashbur- 
ner nor Benson had eaten any thing since 
eight in the morning, they began to feel very 
much inclined for ‘dinner, or supper, or some- 
thing of the sort; and the team travelled 
back quite as fast as it was safe to go by 
twilight; a little faster, the Englishman 
might have thought, if he had not been so 
hungry. Then, after crossing the Brooklyn 
ferry, Benson announced his intention of 
putting up his horses for the night at a livery 
stable, and himself at Ashburner’s hotel, as 
it was still a long drive for that time of 
night to Devilshoof; which being agreed 
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upon, they next dived into an oyster cellar, | 
of which there are about two to a block all | 
along Broadway, and ordered an unlimited 
supply of the agreeable shell-fish, broiled ;— 
oyster chops, Ashburner used to call them ; 
and the term gives the stranger a pretty 
good idea of what these large oysters look 
like, cooked as they are with crumbs, ex- 
actly in the style of a coteletie panée. And 
they make very nice eating, too; only they 
promote thirst and induce the consumption 
of numerous glasses of champagne or brandy 
and water, as the case may be, Whether 
this be an objection to them or not, is matter 
of opinion, Then having adjourned to Ash- 
burner’s apartment in the fifth story of the 
Manhattan Hotel, (it was a room with an 
alcove, French fashion,) and smoked numer- 
ous Firmezas there, the Englishman turned 
in for the night; and Benson, who had no 
notion of paying for a bed when he could 
get a sofa for nothing, disposed himself at 
full length upon Ashburner's, without taking 
off any thing except his hat, and was fast 
asleep in less time than it would take The 
Sewer to tell a lie. 


AN ILL-USED GENTLEMAN, 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a bright, beautiful breezy morning 
in the laughing, loving, and “ leafy month of 
June,” when, on opening the door that leads 
into my little spot of ground, (dignified by 
the name of garden,) I became at once aware 





I was laboring under a very decided attack 
of that pleasant but profitless distemper 
termed idlesse. I looked towards the town ; 
there it stood, the image of puffy importance, 
fuming and smoking away in its usual busy 
and petulant manner, and I bethought my- 
self of the dust and the dirt, and the glare 
and the heat—the bartering and the bar- 
gaining, the buying and the selling, and the 
rest of the multifarious bustle going on 
within its walls, and the agreeable tranquilli- 
ty of my spirit became disturbed. I turned 
towards the country, and there it lay—hill 
and dale, tillage and pasturage, wood, water, 
and green-sward, basking and rejoicing in 
the beneficent and procreant sunshine. 
Suddenly that portion of the Scriptures 
which saith, “there is a time for all things, 
a time for work and a time for play,” be- 
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came forcibly impressed upon me. Certes, 
quoth I, the latter part of that injunction 
has been too long neglected; and away I 
strode towards the conscientious discharge 
of my duty. 

How pleasant and quiet are the works of 
nature to those of man,—how serene and 
noiseless her magnificent operations | Here 
was no clanking of hammers, or hacking of 
saws, or puffing of steam, or villainous 
gases and exhalations, yet was her ladyship 
laboring on the most extensive scale. How 
delicious too, were the accompaniments of 
her handicraft! the young corn springing, 
and the merry birds singing in the blue sky 
above it; the green grass growing, and the 
fresh breeze blowing far and wide. Here 
and there, in the nooks and corners of the 
winding lanes, was the bee hamming over 
some clump of natural poetry—I mean wild 
flowers—gratifying eye and ear with its 
cheerful and luxurious industry, while on 
every side the beautiful blossoming haw- 
thorn impregnated the cool air with its pure 
and healthful fragrance. 


“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 


A glorious line that, thought I, as I saun- 
tered dreamingly on my pleasant and pur- 
poseless path. 

Ah! a patch of moorland, skirting and re- 
lieving the rich fertility of the district, its 
dark heathery surface is regularly dotted 
with adult and incipient sheep, (oh, the de- 
licious flavor of moorland mutton! rich, yet 
not cloying ; so specially different from the 
greasy luciousness of the plain!) with here 
and there a four-footed ass, standing consid- 
ering whether to eat or sleep. Blessed state 
of animal and asinine existence! Through 
this moer a tiny brook went “singing a 
quiet tune,” as it wended its solitary and 
and uncared-for way towards some more 
pompous and important geographical stream. 
I followed it of course—for an idle man as 
naturally and unconsciously followeth the 
course of running water as he followeth that 
of his own nose—quite busily employed in 
fashioning the most filmy and fantastic pro- 
jects, and erecting aérial castles of a very 
gorgeous and imposing description, when, on 
rounding a small knoll on which grew a 
patch of furze, I came suddenly upon a 
gentleman much more usefully and practi- 
cally employed. He was washing a pocket- 
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handkerchief in the limpid waters of the 
brook, and humming “Love’s Young Dream.” 
It was a singular employment for a person 
of that gender, yet did he not seem alto- 
gether unskilled in the exercise of it, and 
evermore he washed and sung, 


“Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As young love’s dream !” 


On the aforesaid furze bush lay outspread 
that refuge for the shirtless surnamed “a 
dickey,” and alongside of it, that other piece 
of assumption that goeth by the name of 
collar, both of which had evidently under- 
gone a recent partial purification. On be- 
coming aware of my presence he attempted 
a hasty concealment, but immediately per- 
ceived the futility of such a procedure. I 
had become so fully, yet so simply and un- 
obtrusively aware of the state of his linen 
and cotton garments, and the manner in 
which they were restored to their original 
complexion, that subterfuge or ill-feeling 
were equally out of the question. He there- 
fore, with a pleasant, yet rueful smile, bade 
me “good morning,” and jocosely added, 
that it was “fine drying weather !” 

“ Very,” responded I. 

“ Ah! sir,” continued the primitive wash- 
erwoman with a sigh as he spread the hand- 
kerchief alongside of the dickey and collar, 
“misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows !” 

At once I knew him to be a player, by 
the inappropriateness of his quotation. 

“Tut!” said I, “’tis nothing. The daugh- 
ters of kings did the same thing in the clas- 
sical times, before the world knew any thing 
of soap. I like to see a man independent of 
the fashions of his day.” 

“And then,” said he, evidently relieved 
by the way in which I treated the subject, 
and disposed to carry on the conversation 
in the same strain—“ washerwomen are so 
careless! now when a gentleman officiates 
as his own laundress, he is at least sure— 
(with a eerio-comic glance at the furze bush) 
—that he can lose nothing !” 

“Most veritable! therefore take heed,” 
quoth I, “how you depart from your present 
practice.” 

In five minutes we were the best friends 
in the world, and an infinity of words ensued. 
In fact we talked ourselves hungry ; and as 
it was now about the hour for refreshing 
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and replenishing the stomach, I ventured to 
propose to my new friend that he should 
dine with me at a small hostel situated on 
the outskirts of the moor, and this proposal 
he accepted with a frankness and alacrity, 
which showed him to be a person who de- 
spised ceremonious observances as much as 
he did new and gaudy apparel. 

But I must endeavor to give some idea of 
my companion’s rather singular appearance. 
He seemed to be a man about five and 
thirty, with a somewhat long and cadaver- 
ous physiognomy, yet pleasant withal. His 
person had a lean, lank, dinnerless-like look, 
as if he had not sat at “good men’s feasts,” 
or what is much more to the purpose—men’s 
good feasts, for some time past, and his 
vestments were in a state of exceeding di- 
lapidation. He wore a snuff-colored surtout, 
from which most of the buttons had departed, 
and a pair of contumacious pepper-and-salt 
colored pantaloons, which obstinately refused 
to proceed farther than half-way down his 
legs ; they could never have been made for 
him, but must have been the gift or bequest 
of some dear and much shorter friend. An 
attempt had been made to forcibly compel 
them to approach nearer to the ankle by the 
wearing of straps, but like all coercive meas- 
ures in a free country, it had failed of suc- 
cess, for though the left leg was still in 
equivocal subjection, the right, scorning to 
submit to the dominion of the strap, had 
resolutely broken loose, leaving, however, a 
few fragmentary trophies in possession of 
the enemy. As regarded the other appur- 
tenances of my friend, his waistcoat was not 
exactly “worn i’ the newest gloss,” it had 
evidently seen better days—his shoes wanted 
mending very much, and the verdure had 
departed from his hat. 

“Stop a moment till I dress,” said he, as 
I prepared te set forward; and he vanished 
with his linen behind the furze. 

In a few minutes he reappeared, arrayed 
in a clean shirt, (at least as far as public 
display was concerned,) and a starchless 
collar. He then gave his hands and face a 
partial ablution in the brook, and which he 
said the sun would dry as we walked along ; 
(what a greatness of idea to use the sun for 
a towel!) drained a little hair-oil from a 
bottle which he produced from his pocket, 
rubbed it on his hair, adjusted his hat on 
one side, buttoned his coat, as far as such a 
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feat was practicable, and exclaiming, “now 
then all’s right !” started off by my side. 

I could not help admiring my new ac- 
quaintance as he walked along. Notwith- 
standing his apparently forlorn condition, 
his confident air, brisk step, and lordly 
swagger, plainly declared that he was on 





exceedingly good terms with himself. He 
was a man that had evidently made up his | 
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audiences ; and this, together with a goodly 
list of broken engagements, unpaid salaries, 
and profitless benefits, united to a fondness 
for good living, a social glass, and “ genteel” 
company, had reduced him to his present 
circumstances, which he assured me were 
crazy and unmanageable enough, in conse- 
quence of the paltry and contracted notions 
of tradespeople in provincial towns, who 





mind to have nothing to do with misfortune ; | serupled—he could not for the life of him 
others might grapple with her, but he would | surmise why—to give gentlemen in his line 
slip aside and let her pass. He was, to use | credit. His prospects, however, he said were 
his expression, “a gentleman out of luck !” | capital—if he only had £5; but the want 
but his sky was still clearly filled with rain- | of this insignificant sum prevented his reach- 
bows of the most brilliant character ; and I | ing the metropolis and realizing a handsome 
could not help contrasting to his advantage, | fortune. Of this he did not entertain the 
the happy buoyancy of his temperament, slightest doubt. In fact, he assured me, 
which stood him in place of the most refined | that if he only had fair-play, he would have 
or stoical philosophy, with that of others, been at the top of his profession, and wal- 
who revert regretfully and mournfully to | lowing in wealth long ago; because, as he 
the past, dwell despondingly on the present, | pretty plainly hinted, there not being at 
and look anxiously and doubtfully towards | present a man on the British stage (with the 
the future. Yet for all this, he informed | exception of himself) that could render full 
me in confidence as we proceeded, that he | and complete justice to Shakspeare, there 








considered himself by far the most ill-used | 
gentleman on the face of this green and | 
good-looking earth. 

After the third plate of our country cheer 
(fried ham and new-laid eggs) had disap- 
peared, and the fourth bottle of ale had 
gone to attend upon it, my friend began to 
stretch himself in a luxurious picktooth 
fashion, and wonder if there were any fil- 
berts in that part of the country. Mine host 
professed his ignorance of such a vegetable, 
but said he had some capital milk-cheese. 
In the absence of filberts, milk-cheese was 
not to be despised, and after about another | 
quarter of an hour’s labor at the cheese, and 
the evanishment of two more bottles of ale, 
the “ gentleman out of luck,” began to mani- | 
fest decided symptoms of ciattitinlenttes-| 


| 
ness. Like a vast number of good-tempered | 


fellows, the more he drank the stronger be- 
came the infusions of the pensive and senti- | 
mental in his discourse. The conversation 
assumed a mixed character, 





“°Twas sad by fits, by starts "twas wild,” 


and like that of most theatrical people, it 
was simply, solely, and entirely about him- 
self and his concerns; the losses, crosses, 
trials, and tribulations he had endured—the 
neglect and contumely he had put up with 
from mercenary managers and misjudging 





was little or nothing to prevent such a de- 
sirable consummation. 

“ Of course you have seen my Macbeth ?” 
said he. ; 

I confessed that I had not had that pleas- 
ure. Indeed, I was obliged to own that I 
was ignorant of even the name of the dis- 
tinguished tragedian in whose company I 
had the honor to find myself. 

“Name, my good sir, my professional 
name (at present) is Stanley—Marmaduke 
Stanley—how do you like it? Noble name! 


| fine associations !—‘ Charge, Chester, charge 


—on, Stanley, on!’ and egad, I will ‘on’ as 
soon as I get those five pounds.” 

“ Professional name,” quoth I, taken rather 
aback. 

“O true! my real name—that is, the name 
my ancestors were content to put up with, 
and obliging enough to transmit to me, was 
Wiggins |—actually Wiggins! Think of 
that !—to which they had the excellent 
taste to prefix Timothy, in compliment to 
my uncle, the barber—Timothy Wiggins |— 
Hamlet by Timothy Wiggins! Good heav- 
ens, sir, it was not to be endured. Could 
the great Garrick himself be resuscitated, 
and play Hamlet under the name of Wig- 
gins, the critics would sneer, and the audi- 
ence laugh at him.” 

I cordially admitted that as far as eu- 
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phony was concerned, Wiggins was not ex- 
actly the thing, and wishing to take at least 
a seeming interest in the fate of the said 
Wiggins alias Stanley, inquired if he had 
any existing engagement. 

“Why yes,” said he, drawing up his col- 
lar, which, being starchless, required some 
management to keep it in an upright posi- 
tion. “Lat present Jead in Weazle’s com- 
pany—little Nic Weazle’s—a gentleman 
well known in these districts—and now per- 
forming at the temporary theatre in the 
neighboring village of B——.” 

“ But Weazle, I presume, is like the rest 
of the managerial tribe, blind to merit, eh ?” 

“Why not exactly. I must do him the 
justice to say, that he does appreciate me, 
and stands my friend as far as lies in his 
power.” 

“ His power !—why is he not manager— 
autocrat—supreme dictator !” 

Mr. Stanley laid his hand impressively on 
my shoulder. 

“Sir,” said he, in a troublous voice, 
with a peculiar expression of countenance, 
which induced me to surmise that he must 
himsclf have been entrapped sometime or 
other in the snare of matrimony; “ Sir, 
Weazle is a married man !” 

“The devil !” 

“Ay, you may say that—and such a 
woman! Alas! poor Weazle! Now, you 
see, I happen to be most disgracious in the 
eyes of Mrs. W. for sundry reasons, In the 
first place, I have interfered more than once, 
when I certainly had no business, and pre- 
vented her beating her liege lord ; and sec- 
ondly, I was the man that detected her 
affair with Brown, and told Weazle of it.” 

“ Affair with Brown !” 

“Why, yes. The truth is— frailty thy 
name is woman!’ Mrs. Weazle does not 
happen to be exactly as ‘ pure as unsunned 
snow !’ 

‘chaste as the icicle 
That hangs on Dian’s temple.’ 
You understand me. She despises Weazle, 
and suffers her eyes to ‘ hunt after new fan- 
cies ! Now this Brown—a fellow that takes 
the seconds in tragedy, sings comic songs, 
plays Harlequin, paints scenes, and makes 
himself generally useful, has hit Mrs. 
Weazle’s fancy ; and the unchaste virago 
takes every opportunity to elevate him and 
disparage me. Why, sir—but you will 
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scarcely credit it—she actually wanted me 
—me ! (emphasizing every word)—to play 
Macduff to Brown’s Macbeth !” 

I was horror-struck, of course ; and, look- 
ing him incredulously in the face, exclaimed, 
“ Impossible |” 

“ Why, doubtless it appears so to you, and 
all the world,"—(nearly all actors have an 
impression that the general business of the 
world is suspended when any squabble oc- 
curs among themselves, and some labor under 
this hallucination to an almost incredible ex- 
tent)—“I knew you would not—could not, 
believe it; but (rising from his seat, and 
laying his hand on his heart) I do solemnly 
assure you, sir, upon my word and honor as 
a gentleman, such was really the fact !” 

My countenance indicated that the world 
was coming to an nd; but I faltered out— 
“Compose yourself, my dear fellow.” 

“I will try. Much-injured shade of Shak- 
speare—Brown’s Macbeth !—landlord, an- 
other bottle ; and I indignantly spurned the 
damning degradation—she commanded Wea- 
zle to dismiss me !” 

“ And did he comply ?” 

“He must have done it—legally married 
—no choice you know; but, luckily, there 
happened to be a £3 penalty in the way in 
case of breach of covenants, which, of course, 
rendered the thing impossible.” 

“ Infamous woman |” 

“ Ay, you may say that—exceedingly in- 
famous ; and what is worse, ugly to boot— 
‘five feet eleven and a beard, besides being 
partial to liquor, as Tama tragedian! But 
that’s not all—your health, sir—she now 
takes every opportunity of marring my 
points, and ruining my effects. It was only 
the other week we had to enact Hamlet. 
I, of course, was Hamlet. Well, you shall 
hear. Weazle ought to have played first 
grave-digger—but what does this incarnation 
of evil—Mrs. Weazle—do, but take advan- 
tage of her husband's partial intoxication— 
your especial good health, sir !—to persuade 
him he would make a Ait as the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s father! I.saw her design at once 
—it was to kill me!” 

“ Kill you !” 

“That is, professionally kill me; and I 
told Weazle so; and what do you think was 
the reward of my candor ?” 

“ We live in a base and ungrateful world, 
my dear sir—it is almost impossible to say.” 
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Why the vain-glorious blockhead told me | 
that I was not the only manof ability in the 
world—others, he flattered himself, (he did 
flatter himself indeed!) had talenft—the 
Ghost had been too often intrusted to inferior 
actors, and he was determined the part 
should, for once, haye justice done it! Jus- 
tice !—Think, sir, of a shrimp of a fellow, 
searcely five feet high, very asthmatic, with 
a crab-like shuffle in his gait, one leg being 
shorter than the other, and a voice like unto | 
that of a penny trumpet, personating the | 
‘buried majesty of Denmark! How self- 
love will blind a man !—don't you think so ?” 

“I do indeed. But did it turn out as you 
anticipated ?” 

“ Worse, sir, much worse! Why as soon 
as the Spirit appeared, and I commenced | 
(in capital voice) my ‘ Angels and ministers 
of grace, defend us!’ there was a universal | 
grin all over the house; and when the | 
trifling abortion went omyto speak of his | 
brother, whose natural gifts were poor to 
those of his! derisive criégs of ‘ Well done, 
Weazle !—bravo, little Weazle !’ shook the 
theatre. All this, would you believe it, the 
misguided man took in good faith! and has | 
since talked of trying the part in London ! | 
Well, this went on—very pleasant, was it | 
not ‘—until he made his exit, squeaking 
out, ‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me !’ 
amid a tumult of noise and uproar which he 
calls applause. Now this was excellent 
sport, and very agreeable, I dare say, to 
those who were enjoying themselves, but 
only imagine my situation! Can you con- 
There was I standing gazing 
after my Father’s Spirit with a countenance 
on which love, fear, pity, awe, horror, rev- 
erence, indignation, and amazement, were 
visibly depictedand the whole house con- 
vulsed with laughter !” 

“Shameful ! shameful ! | !” 

“But what vexed me most was, that it | 
entirely killed my attitude! I had taken | 
some pains with it—it was, in fact, su- 
premely good, and I had made up my mind 
that it would produce a sensation! I was, 
of course, unwilling’ to change it until the | 
audience had sufficiently recovered from 
their ill-timed mirth to be able to appreciate 
its elegance and originality. This they were | 
in no hurry to do, and I remained standing 
in the same posture until an impatient | 


bumpkin in the gallery bawled out, ‘I say, | 





| 


ceive it, sir? 
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Measter Hamlet, be’st going’ to speak or 
noa?’ This was rather too much, and so 
disconcerted me, that I forgot the text, but 
went on (appropriately enough) apostrophi- 
zing the Spirit, ‘Remember thee! ay, thou 
poor ghost !’ and egad, I will not forget him 
in a hurry !” 

But I am afraid I grow tiresome. It is a 
very different matter enjoying the good- 
humored detail of a gentleman's’ ludicrous 
distresses over a bottle, and coldly relating 
them to the public on paper. Suffice it to 
say, that we enjoyed each other’s company 
mightily ; and on his informing me, among 
other matters, that his “ benefit was fixed” 
for the ensuing week, when he proposed 
electrifying the inhabitants of B—— with 
his “Othello,” I begged to know where 
tickeis were to be secured. Upon this he 
produced from his pocket sundry pieces of 
card, on which were written “ Mr. Stanley’s 
Night—Boxes.” Of these I took half-a- 
dozen, at two shillings each, paying the 
money for the same; the unexpected and 


| unusual feel of which so elated the worthy 


tragedian that he pressed me to walk to- 
wards the post-road, where he could find 
an inn, and he would treat me to a beef- 
steak and a bottle of wine. This, however, 
I declined, and promising him faithfully to 
see him make his grand effort in the ensuing 
week, I shook hands and parted with the 
happiest and most amusing “ill used gentle- 
man” I had ever met with. 


CHAPTER UL. 


The Monday evening of the ensuing week 


| saw me quietly ensconsed in the stage-box 


of the temporary theatre at B——. It was 
a building used for all the great events 
which occurred in that marvellous little 
All sorts of mountebanks. jugglers, 
travelling portrait painters, equestrians, 
quacks, lecturers on elocution, and other 
birds of passage, hired it during their brief 
sojourn ; in it the B—— Debating Society 
expended its weekly accumulation of elo- 
quence, divines of every persuasion, but 


town. 


| without any stationary congregation, held 


forth beneath its sheltering and important 
roof; and in it the several Auxiliary Branch 
Societies of the district annually gathered 
themselves together. In time of great po- 
litical excitement, however, its mere local 
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notoriety was merged in its astonishing na- 
tional importance. Public meetings were 
held in it, to overawe the government ; and 
it was well understood by the inhabitants 
of B—— generally, and by the leading 
speakers especially, that the passage of many 
important measures lately was principally 
owing (though the Government did not like 
to confess it) to the overpowering floods of 
declamation that had issued from this very 
edifice. At present it was in the hands of 
Weazle, who had selected it as an eligible 
place from whence to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of Shakspeare, and the legitimate 
drama, over the surrounding district ; and, 
with the exception of the scenery, machin- 
ery, dresses, decorations, company, and or- 
chestral department, the arrangements cer- 
tainly did him credit. 

It was a capital house. Nearly all the 
aristocracy of B——, consisting of the prin- 
cipal grocer, butcher, linen-draper, hatter, 
and publican, with their respective families, 
crowded the boxes with beauty and fashion ; 
whilst several farmers and farmeresses in the 
vicinity, represented the agricultural interest. 
The rest of the audience consisted of the 
usual miscellaneous contributions of a county 
district. Altogether there had not been 
such a house in B—— within the memory 
of the oldest play-going inhabitant ; it con- 
tained upwards of £18 sterling, and the 
austere of the neighborhood predicted that 
some signal calamity was certain to follow 
such a scene of gayety and dissipation. 

It is not my intention (did I possess the 
power) to systematically criticise the en- 
tertainments of the evening; parts of the 
performance seemed a very fair counterpart 
to the account furnished me of Hamlet; 
notwithstanding which, the audience main- 
tained that grave and decorous demeanor 
which ought always to pervade a house on 
the representation of a tragedy. I cannot, 
however, refrain from a passing notice of 
the Othello and Desdemona of the evening, 
personated by my friend and Mrs. Weazle. 
I have seen Kean as the Moor, and though 
much gratified on the whole, candor compels 
me to say, in justice to an unknown great 
man, in many respects he was decidedly in- 
ferior to Wiggins—that is to say, Stanley. 
I know veéry little about such matters, but 
it appeared to me that Kean neither stamped 
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nor rolled his eyes about until nothing could 
be seen but the white, with one quarter the 
effect. In the celebrated scene touching the 
loss of the handkerchief there was no com- 
parison, Wiggins reiterated his demand for 
“the handkerchief !”—* the handkerchief!” 
—‘ the handkerchief !”—with a force, increas- 
ing the volume of his voice at each interro- 
gation, of which Kean was physically in- 
capable. Opinions may differ about shades 
of excellence, but facts are stubborn things ; 
and it was ascertained that he was most dis- 
tinctly heard by the village blacksmith, on 
the opposite side of the street, during the 
operation of shoeing a horse. This speaks 
volumes. His exertions drew thunders of 
applause, and proved among other things, 
that whatever might he the state of the 
pockets, prospects, or habiliments of the 
“ill-ased gentleman,” his lungs, at least, were 
in excellent condition, and free from the 
slightest taint ofpulmonary affection. 

In the more Bei portions of the char- 
acter, I cannot say that I felt tearfully 
inclined ; but this I rather attribute to a 
want of becoming sensibility on my part, as 
the frequent application of white handker- 
chiefs to the eye, and adjacent features of 
sundry farmer’s daughters and dress-makers, 
incontestibly proved that my friend knew 
how to move the waters. In short, to use 
thé emphatic words of the judicious and dis- 
criminating critic of the “ B Adver- 
tiser,” with whom Wiggins used to smoke 
his pipe and take his pot—*it was one of 
the most powerful, pathetic, terrific, and en- 
ergetic performances ever witnessed on any 
stage in any age.” 

Of the Desdemona of Mrs. Weazle, I can- 
not speak so highly. The fact was she was 
not exactly the figure for the part, being 
truly, as my friend has described her, “ five 
feet eleven with beard.” She was, too, ex- 
tremely stout in proportion even to her 
height, and had a stride like a grenadier’s 
so that she fairly put one in mind of the he- 
roines of the gender masculine in the ancient 
time, when, in the words of an old poet, men 
acted— 





“that were between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call’d Desdemona—enter Giant !” 


She was, in good truth, a formidable-looking 


nor tore his hair (wool) with half the fury, | lady ; and as I gazed at her, I thought, 
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despite his faults, with sorrow and commis- 
eration of Mr. Weazle. In her earlier years, 
she might have had a waist, but at present 
such an article did not constitute a portion 
of her anatomy, so that there being no con- 
necting link, her shoulders had the appear- 
ance of directly resting on a much more 
substantial pedestal. A glance at the ex- 
tremity of the most prominent feature of 
her face was enough to convince the most 
skeptical, that the insinuation respecting the 
attachment to spirituous liquors was not 
without foundation. In addition to all this, 
she was laboring under a very decided 
hoarseness, and her white satin dress, from 
some cause or other, formed any thing but 
a contrast to the color of her lord’s com- 
plexion ; so that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, she did not exactly come up to 
one’s preconceived ideas of 


“The gentle lady wedded to the Moor ;” 


and when her father, before the senate, de- 
scribes her as 
“a maiden never bold: 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 

Blushed at herself ;” 
the grocer’s heiress, who had been at a 
watering-place on the coast, and knew some- 
thing, looked very significantly at the pub- 
lican’s daughter ; upon which the publican’s 
daughter shrugged up her shoulders. 

The play, however, all things considered, 
went off very decorously, with the single 
exception of one scene, when I was a little 
apprehensive that there was going to be 
tragedy in earnest. It occurred after Othello 
had applied that very unbecoming epithet 
to his lady, which gives rise to Desdemona’s 
delicate piece of cireumlocution : 

“ Des.—Am I that name, Iago? 

“ Taco.— What name, fair lady ? 

“ Des.—Such as she says my lord did say 
I was?” 

Just as Mrs. Weazle had made this inter- 
rogation, I heard a most expressive “ Hem !” 
and looking to the side-wing from whence 
it proceeded, saw my friend Othello winking 
at me in evident allusion to the question 
that had just been put by Desdemona, and 
the well-understood frailty of Mrs. W., with 
his finger laid very significantly on one side 
of his nose. Desdemona, too, heard and 
understood the purport of the “Hem!” and 
turning suddenly round, caught Othello in 
the fact, with his finger laid as aforesaid. 

30 
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Her face assumed at once a most terrific ex- 
pression; ste made but three strides to the 
side-wing, and had not the gallant Moor ef- 
fected a precipitate retreat, Heaven only 
knows what might have been the conse- 
quence. A cry of order, however, induced 
her to waive her private sentiments, in order 
to contribute to the gratification of the pub- 
lic, and the scene proceeded harmoniously. 
Three days afterwards a gentleman called 
upon me. It was Stanley. He was in ex- 
travagant spirits, and a suit of second-hand 
clothes gave him quite an imposing appear- 
ance. He had taken his place in the Lon- 
don coach, and after paying his fare, retained 
the almost incredible sum of £7 10s. in his 
pocket-book, on a spare leaf of which was 
pasted the criticism from the “ B Ad- 
vertiser.” Fame and fortune, he said, were 
now within his grasp—he had only to stretch 
forth his hand. If he succeeded, of which 
he did not entertain the shadow of a doubt, 
“untold gold,” he assured me, would be but 
a slight acknowledgment for my kindness, 
He intended, however, once more to change 
his name, as a “ provincial reputation” he 
said was rather injurious than otherwise in 
London, in consequence of the supercilious- 
ness of the Metropolitan critics ; but under 
whatever cognomen, after his first decided 
hit, I should indubitably hear from him. 
Two years have now elapsed, and I have 
not heard from him. Poor fellow! I am 
apprehensive his benefit at B—— has been 
but a partial gleam of sunshine, and that 
he is still kept back by the caprices of for- 
tune, the blindness of managers, and the 
envy and ill-will of his brother actors—in 
fact, a regular conspiracy of the whole 
world. Never mind—he may be penniless, 
but he can never be poor whilst he retains 
his buoyant spirits and affluent imagination ; 





, though I am afraid he still continues in his 
}own opinion, what I found him—a very 


“ TLL-USED GENTLEMAN.” —-The Albion. 





WORDS OF WELCOME. 


BY WILLIAM P, MULCHINOCK. 
“The Atlantic may be expected in » short time.” 
N. York Press passim, 
L 
Fare ye well, dread doubt and sadness, 
In our hearts a sense of gladness, 
Nay, of joy akin to madness, 


* 
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Lights the morrow with the lustre 
Of a star-bespangled night ; 
For our stout and true Sea-Rover, 
All her toils and perils over, 
What could danger do but prove her? 
Dares again the ocean billow 
And the tempest to the fight. 


1. 
In the distance she is looming, 
And the hopes so near entombing 
Leap to life again resuming 
All their pristine sheen and glory, 
Sorrow-clouded for a time ; 
And our hearts so lately mourning, 
With an inner rapture burning, 
Bound to view her home returning 
{n her Grace and in her Beauty 
With a motion free as Rhyme. 


M1. 
She is coming o’er the ocean 
With a proud and queenly motion, 
Waves and winds with meek devotion 
Humbly offering their homage 
As she cleaves her onward way ; 
With a frame of iron breasting 
The foam-crested surge unresting 
As before in safety questing 
Storm or calm her olden haven— 
Dear Manhuattan’s lovely bay. 


Iv. 
Ha! in grace she reappeareth, 
And her well-known port she neareth, 
And the same stout hand it steereth 
That through gloom and doubt and sovrow 
Steered unerringly before ; 
Wildest winds in might awaken! 
Gleam no star, and flash no beacon! 
Like a tower of strength unshaken 
He will prove his nature manlike— 
He Aas proved it o’er and o’er, 


v. 
Nearer still and nearer moving, 
Newer grace and beauty proving, 
*Till our earnest words of loving 
Change to thunder bursts of welcome 
For the gallant and the brave ; 
He has well and nobly striven 
Oh my brothers, under Heaven, 
Unto West be glory given 
That our Beautiful are with us 
That they sleep not ’neath the wave. 











From “The Dublin University Magazine.” 


ON CRITICISM IN GENERAL ; 


MORE PARTICULARLY ON THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 


“Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss.” 
Porr. 
So said or sang the bard of Twickenham, 
in his celebrated essay. Professed critics 
will not be disposed to admit the soundness 
of this dictum. The modern disciples of 
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Aristarchus and Zoilus are fully as impera- 
tive in their decisions, and quite as well con- 
vinced of their infallibility, as were the 
ancient founders of their school. Perhaps 
the two easiest things in the world are, to 
give advice and to find fault; and this very 
facility may be taken as the leading reason 
why both are constantly exercised. The 
converse of the proposition is equally true. 
Nothing can be more difficult than to give 
good advice, or to find fault judiciously. 
This leads us to consider the subject of crit- 
icism in the abstract, and of dramatic criti- 
cism in more minute detail. 

The drama being a combination of all the 
other arts, to examine and report correctly 
on the merits of a play or an actor, requires 
a far wider scope of knowledge, with a 
greater variety of acquirement, than would 
suffice to pronounce opinion on any partic- 
ular poem, painting, or statue. In the vast 
quantity of theatrical criticism which passes 
under the public eye, we meet with endless 
theories, and very often with erroneous ones. 
Seldom, indeed, do we stumble on a dramatic 
article written by the hand of a master, 
or with strict impartiality. There are, of 
course, able exceptions to this rule, but in 
general, the writers show readily what they 
think wrong, while they rarely pcint out 
how error is to be rectified. They see the 
disease, but hesitate to propose the cure. 
On almost every other subject there is no 
lack of brilliant talent and acute discern- 
ment. 

Theatrical notices are sometimes commit- 
ted to the press in a few hurried moments, 
late at night, after the performance is over, 
when the writer has scarcely allowed him- 
self time to arrange his ideas, or feel certain 
as to his own impressions. This was fully 
discussed in an article headed “ London 
Newspapers and London Theatres,” which 
appeared in No. 842 of “ Chamber's Edin- 
burgh Journal,” 20th July, 1850. The au- 
thor has been behind the scenes, and knows 
a trick or two of theatrical machinery. 

Criticism, to be effective, or gain favor 
with the public, must lean to the side of 
censure rather than praise. There is more 
nerve and more excitement in vituperation 
than in eulogy. No one likes to confess it, 
but there is a latent pleasnre in seeing a 
hole picked in your neighbor's coat, and in 
hearing him abused, particularly if you have 
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any suspicion that he is a better man than 
yourself, No one brooks superiority with 
patience; and it is “meat and drink” to 
find our betters assailed along with our- 
selves. A tale of scandal is propagated 
much more quickly than a deed of benevo- 
lence. Ill news travel fast; and an ill- 
natured article against you in a newspaper 
or magazine is sure to be communicated by 
an anxious friend, whose optics are less on 
the alert to discover a panegyrical one. 
Whatever a man writes, he writes with a 
view to its being read, consequently the 
actual merits of the subject he is treating 
may chance to be the last point in his con- 
sideration ; as in selection for public office, 
~ fitness or capability are usually the last ree- 
ommendations which influence the bestow- 
ing patron. 

Among the principal features of dramatic 
criticism, may be observed a disposition to 
indiscriminate praise, where private par- 
tiality or personal influence has superseded 
judgment, with occasionally an ambitious 
desire to write something brilliant, without 
any distinct notion how the aspiration is to 
be carried into effect. There is yet another 
remarkable ingredient of more modern 
growth ; the affectation of interlarding 
French words and idioms to such an extent, 
that the whole composition becomes an ill- 
assorted hybrid, neither French nor English, 
but an unnatural jumble of both, in the 
midst of which the honest vernacular is 
bewildered, loses all sense of identity, and 
wonders what has become of itself, or how 
it has got mixed up in such a masquerade. 
Acting a part is now called interpreting a 
réle ; songs are not sung, but rendered; a 
play is no longer got up, but mounted ; the 
dresses and decorations are mystified into 
the mise en scene ; and the entire operation 
is called the tout ensemble. But these are 
simple obscurities compared with the idio- 
syncracies, cesthetics, syncretics, idealisms, 
transcendentalisms, and other incomprehen- 
sible modernisms, which, as Junius says of 
Sir William Draper’s figures of speech, 
“ dance through” some of these articles “ in 
all the mazes of metaphorical confusion.” 
These hard compounds, so frequently drag- 
ged in, remind us of the poet's lines— 

“ The words themselves are neither rich nor rare ; 

The wonder’s how the devil they got there.” 

There seems always to have been a con- 
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ventional style exclusively belonging to crit- 
icism, Sterne, writing more than eighty 
years ago, gives an amusing imitation of the 
mode in his day, and winds up thus:— 
“Grant me patience! Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrisy may be the 


_Worst, the cant of criticiem is the most tor- 


menting.” 

Excellent rules are laid down by approv- 
ed authorities for acquiring this art. Those 
who wish to study it deeply and soundly 
cannot do better than apply themselves to 
Pope’s Essay, or a very elaborate treatise 
by Dryden, called “ The Grounds of Criti- 
sism in Tragedy,” prefixed to his alteration 
of Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, and 
to be found in the collected editions of his 
works. There is no occasion to travel back 
to Aristotle or Quintilian. Others, who de- 
sire to be ingeniously wrong, or simply 
scurrilous, will find tolerable guides in the 
pages of Rymer, Gildon, or Dennis, and 
some more recent followers of that school. 
Goldsmith says, as regards painting, it lies 
in a very small compass ; “all consists in 
saying the picture would have been better 
if the painter had taken-more pains, and in 
praising the works of Pietro Perugino.” I 
once knew a high critical authority whose 
reputation was built on his never commit- 
ting himself by a decision, He was a mighty 
listener (rare and valuable endowment !) 
and when his judgment was appealed to, 
always answered with oracular importance, 
“ There’s a great deal to be said on both 
sides.” 

Menage has suggested a good general rule. 
One day, the Cardinal de Retz requested 
he would oblige him with a few lectures on 
poetry, “ for,” said he. “such quantities of 
verses are brought to me every day, that I 
ought to seem at least to be somewhat of a 
judge.” “It would,” replied Menage, “ be 
difficult to give your eminence many rudi- 
ments of criticism, without taking up too 
much of your time. But I would advise 
you, in general, to look over the first page or 
two, and then exclaim, “Sad stuff! wretched 
poetaster ! miserable verses!” and ninety- 
nine times in a hundred you will be sure 
you are right.” 

Sometimes, criticisms have been written 
beforehand, in anticipation of the perform- 
ance of a play, duly announced, but sud- 
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denly changed owing to the indisposition of 
a principal performer; the writer not in- 
tending to be present, but having made up 
his mind whom he would praise, and whom 
abuse. On the following morning, the pub- 
lic have been enlightened with an elaborate 
disquisition on what never took place. A 
case came within my own knowledge, where 
the trap had been regularly laid, and the 
game was snared. Other instances are on 
record, equally amusing and edifying, and 
once, damages were actually recovered for 
libel. Authors, and actors too, have, on 
particular occasions, sent hard-handed par- 
tisans, with sound lungs, into the pit, with 
written instructions to applaud and shout 
vehemently at certain passages or points, as 
they are technically called. Cumberland 
mentions that on the first night of Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer, a noisy but 
injudicious Scotchman, one of the hired re- 
tainers, nearly spoiled all by mistaking his 
cues, and giving tongue in the wrong place. 
Munden has been known to encore himself 
in a new song, by rapping with his stick on 
the stage, behind his own back. Theatres 
are not the only large public assemblies 
where packing a house is sometimes found 
serviceable. 

“The Claqueurs,” in Paris, were, and I 
believe are still, the terror of all managers, 
authors, and actors. They have a regular 
scale of prices according to the success re- 
quired. A common success, about one hun- 
dred francs ; a decided hit, twice as much ; 
a simple ovation, half as much again ; while 
a full triumph, with all the honors, bou- 
quets, and three sumnmonses before the cur- 
tain, runs up to rather a serious investment. 
But it must be paid, or there is no success, 
The recusant novice is consigned, as Dog- 
berry has it, “ into everlasting redemption,” 
without hope of a second trial. 

The system of calling on the principal 
performers after the play or opera, and half 
smothering them with bouquets, is a recent 
importation from the Continent, and has be- 
come so prevalent that it has ceased to be a 
compliment, and looks more like a mockery. 
Not unfrequently the call originates with 
half-a-dozen boys in the gallery, for the mere 
fun of the thing. I once saw at the end 
of the Gamester, Mrs. Beverley, Beverley, 
Stukely, and Lewson, successively called out 
and dismissed with the usual gratulations. 
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As the last was disappearing, a gallery wag 
shouted, “Send on Bates and Dawson.” I 
could have given him a shilling, or an order, 
for the truth and keenness of his satire. The 
vice of this practice lies entirely with the 
audience, who would do well to abolish it. 
Sometimes when the call is equivocal, or 
opposed, which always prolongs the nuis- 
ance, the actor is placed within the horns of 
adilemma. He neither wishes to appear 
obtrusive, in presenting himself too soon, 
nor disrespectful in abstaining altogether. 
On the first night of a new play, on a bene- 
fit, or a last appearance, the practice is le- 
gitimate and seasonable; at all others it 
becomes ridiculous and makes the “ judicious 
grieve.” The absurdity appears the more 
glaring when the favorite has just been 
dispatched by bowl or dagger, and lay stif- 
fened out, as the curtain fell, in the imita- 
tion of death. Forrest, the American tra- 
gedian, when shouted on after acting in 
“the Gladiator,” came forward, streaming 
with rose pink vice blood, resembling a raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones, which made the la- 
dies feel squeamish, while the little children 
yelled with terror. 

The claqueur system has not yet arrived 
with us at the full blown perfection it has 
reached in Paris, But it has been tried ever 
and anon, and sometimes with suitable ef- 
fect. A few years ago a new play was pro- 
duced at one of the leading London theatres 
by a very popular author, and on the falling 
of the curtain the hero of the night was 
loudly demanded. He complied, bowed 
gracefully, and crossed the stage under a 
volley of bouquets, real and artificial, which 
strewed the verdant carpet like the dead 
and dying on a field of battle. The stage 
servants gathered them up, brought them 
into the green-room, and asked the manager, 
who was reclining at his ease on the sofa, 
and loved not his leading man, what he was 
to do with them. “Take them to Mr.——” 
said the potentate, “they are meant for 
him.” “ Leave them in the property-room,” 
whispered a sly comedian, “they came from 
thence.” 

Edmund Kean was a great favorite of 
Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the celebrated 
actor. Whenever it was desirable that a 
new performer at Drury Lane should make 
a hit, the committee used to bring the vener- 
able old lady out to her private box, to say 
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he reminded her of David. She said so, and 
this went the round of the papers according- 
ly. In the case of Kean, she spoke honestly. 
He did remind her of her husband, and was 
nearer to him, by many degrees, than any 
actor she had ever seen, although both 
agreed he could not play Abel Drugger.* 
Once in conversation he complained to her 
that the papers made terrible mistakes as to 
his conceptions of character, readings, points, 
and other peculiarities. “These people,” 
said he, “ don’t understand their business ; 
they give me credit where I make no effort 
to deserve it, and they pass over the passages 
on which I have bestowed the utmost care 
and attention. They think because my style 
is new and appears natural, that I don’t 
study, and talk about the sudden impulse of 
genius. There is no such thing as impulsive 
acting ; all is studied beforehand. A man 
may act better or worse on a particular night 
from particular circumstances, but the con- 
ception is the same. I have done all these 
things a thousand times in country theatres, 
and perhaps better, before I was recognized 
as a great London actor, and have been 


_ loudly applauded; but the sound never 


reached as far as London.” “You should 
write your own criticisms,” replied the old 
lady ; “ David always did so.” 

Garrick was a master of his art, and he 
never showed that mastery with more skill 
than in adopting this sound conservative 
practice, In 1807, a small volume was 
published by Leigh Hunt, called “ Critical 
Essays,” being a collection of theatrical 
articles which had appeared in the Ez- 
aminer, and other London papers. Many of 
these are very well written, and the series 
may be referred to as a fair specimen of 
this class of composition. Hazlitt’s notices, 
written when he was reporting for the Lon- 
don papers, have also been collected into a 
volume, entitled “A View of the English 
Stage,” and have acquired considerable rep- 
utation, but they are inferior to Hunt's 
both in sound judgment and impartiality. 
They abound in smart severities and ad cap- 
tandum periods. But the.book is valuable 
as a stage record, and contains accounts of 





drew the following laconic note from Mrs. Garrick : 
—* Dear Sir, you cannot play Abel Drugger. Yours, 
Eva Garrick ;” to which he replied,—“ Dear Mad- 
am, I know it, Yours, Edmund Kean.” 





the first appearances of Miss O'Neill, Miss 
Foote, Miss Stephens, Kean, and Macready, 
and of the last performances of Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble. In these pages there 
will be found a vast amount of prejudice. 
Hazlitt underrates Miss O’Neill, billingsgates 
Conway, allows Young scarcely any merit, 
and absolutely deifies Kean. Yet we have 
often heard him appealed to as the best 
theatrical critic of his day. Let us quote an 
extract or two to show why we differ from 
this :— 

“The best thing we remember in Cole- 
ridge’s tragedy of Remorse, and which gave 
the greatest satisfaction to the audience, was 
that part in which Mr. was precipitated 
into a deep pit, from which, by the elabo- 
rate description which the poet had given of 
it, it was plainly impossible he should ever 
rise again, If Mr. —— is to be puffed off, 
and stuck at the head of his profession at 
this unmerciful rate, it would almost induce 
us to wish Mr. Coleridge would write am 
other tragedy, to dispose of him in the same 
way as his predecessor.” 

Speaking of one of the most elegant and 
classical actors of the day, recognized by the 
public as such, he says :— 

“Mr. ought never to condescend to 
play comedy, nor aspire to play tragedy. 

entimental pantomime is his forte.” 

Again :— 

“ Mr. is brought forward as a down- 
right, common madman, just broke loose 
from a madhouse at Richmond, and is goi 
with a club to dash out the brains of his 
daughter and her infant. The infant is no 
other than a large wooden doll: it fell on 
the floor the other evening without receiving 
any hurt, at which the audience laughed.” 

“ Mr. —— seemed to be rehearsing Don 
Felix, with an eye to Macduff, or some face- 
making character.” 

“ Mr. —— both speaks and sings as if he 
had a lozenge or a slice of m e in his 
mouth. If he could go to America and leave 
his voice behind him, it would be a great 
benefit—to the parent country.” 

“ Mrs, never appeared to us any 
thing but an ordinary musical instrument, 
and at present she is very much out of tune.” 

“ Mr. —— makes his face up into a bad 
joke, and flings it right into the teeth of the 
spectators,” 

“ Mr. acts as if he was moved by 
wires. He is a very lively automaton.” 

“Mr. T——, as Sir Oliver Surface, wore 
a great coat with yellow buttons.” 

“ Mr. F——, in Trip, had a large bouquet. 
And why should we refuse to do justice to 
Mr. C——, who was dressed in black.” 

“Mr. —— is no favorite of ours; he is 
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always the same Mr. ——, who shows his 
teeth, and rolls his eyes, and looks like a 
jackdaw just caught in a snare.” 

“ Mr, ——’s Prospero was good for nothing, 
and, consequently, was indescribably bad. Mr. 
—— had nothing of Caliban but his gaber- 
dine, which did not become him,” 

“ Mr. C—— topped the part of Comus 
with his usual felicity, and seemed almost 
as if the genius of a May-pole had inspired 
a human form, He is said to make a very 
handsome Comus; so he would make a very 
handsome Caliban, and the common sense of 
the transformation would be the same.” 

“Of Mr. C——’s Romeo we cannot speak 
with patience. He bestrides the stage like 
a Colossus, throws his arms into the air like 
the sails of a windmill, and his motion is as 
unwieldy as that of a young elephant. 
Quere, why does he not marry ?” 

Now all these smart and sarcastic nothings 
are very easily written, very well calculated 
to amuse a breakfast-table, and elicit the 
exclamations of Capital! how good! d—d 
keen! &c., dc., &c., but we beg leave respect- 
fully to suggest they are not—criticism ! 

Perhaps the best sentence in Hazlitt’s 
book is this :— 

“Mr. Kemble has been compared lately 
(in the 7imes) to the ruin of a magnificent 
temple, in which the divinity still resides, 
This is not the case. The temple is unim- 


paved, but the divinity is sometimes from 
ome. 

Here is certainly not a bad specimen of 
the multum in parvo. One of the best re- 
marks, in this line, we ever read, was by a 
critic ina London paper (not Hazlitt) on a 
debutant in Richard the Third, who was too 
good to be hissed, but not good enough to 
be applauded. The writer said, “ we never 
before thoroughly understood honest Dog- 
berry when he exclaims, ‘most tolerable 
and not to be endured’” Before quitting 
Hazlitt, we must point out the following 
observations to the attention of all those 
who think the scenery and appointments 
the great indispensables of a play, and in 
which all the merit is supposed to lie, as 
the wisdom in the judge’s wig :— 

“One of the scenes (in the Duke of Milan) 
a view of the court-house, was most beauti- 
ful. Indeed the splendor of the scenery 


and dresses frequently took away from the 
effect of Mr. Kean’s countenance.” 


In later times, much good acting has been 
entirely swamped by unnecessary pageantry. 
All public characters are lawful subjects 
for public criticism, from the sovereign on 





ADVENTURES OF A POLISH VETERAN. 


the throne, to the lowest subordinate who 
says, “the coach is waiting,” on the stage. 
“’Tis the rough brake which virtue must go 
through,” and is to be endured with becom- 
ing philosophy. Any one who writhes un- 
der it, should get rid as soon as possible, 
and how he may, of his sensitive feelings, 
and encase himself in the hide of a rhino- 
ceros. It is certainly not pleasant to think 
that the reputation which it has taken a 
quarter of a century to establish, may be 
“snuffed out by an article,” and possibly an 
incompetent one, in a quarter of an hour. 
But the patient must console himself by re- 
flecting, that mighty men have, ere now, 
been extinguished by trifling agencies, King 
Pyrrhus was slain by an old woman, who 
threw a tile on his head; Lord Anson, who 
sailed round the world, caught his death by 
tumbling into a brook ; and the great Duke 
of Marlborough died of sixpence. 

The actor of thirty years’ standing is often 
criticised, and perhaps condemned, by the 
scribbling tyro of three months’ experience. 
John Kemble wrote out the part of Hamlet 
thirty times, and each time discovered some- 
thing new which had escaped him before. 
During his last season, he said, “ Now that 
I am retiring, I am only beginning thorough- 
ly to understand my art.” After Mrs, Sid- 
dons had left the stage, a friend calling on 
her one morning, found her in her garden 
musing over a book. “What are you read- 
ing,” said the visitor. “You will hardly 
guess,” replied Melpomene. “I am reading 
over Lady Macbeth, and I am amazed to 
discover some new points in the character, 
which I never found out while acting it.” 
In truth, to act is difficult, but to write 
what is called a criticism on acting, is won- 
derfully easy. 





From “The Tribune,” 


ADVENTURES OF A POLISH VETERAN. 


We translate for The Tribune from the Leipsic 
Grenzboten, the following thrilling and charac- 
teristic sketch of military life. Never before 
have we seen the utter hatred a Pole bears the 
Russian Emperor so powerfully illustrated. 


Avtnoves the war with Denmark was a 
purely German affair, and hence allowed no 
foreign officer in the army, as a general rule, 
still a few Poles and Hungarians were re- 
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ceived as volunteers. There was an old 
Pole, whom I knew as a non-commissioned 
infantry officer in the spring of 1850. He 
was a singular phenomenon, to be sure, 
exciting a lively interest as soon as I saw 
him. His appearance was not a little re- 
markable. His long, silver-gray beard and 
mustaches hung down from his thin, sharp- 
featured face, from which flashed a pair of 
fiery blue eyes. The skin of his face, as 
bright and brown as leather, was dried up 
and wrinkled, showing that he had got his 
looks from many an exposure to the burn- 
ing sun, and many a bivouac in storm and 
rain, A frightful scar extended from his 
forehead, with a dark red stripe over his 
nose to the corner of his mouth, dividing his 
face into two oblique parts. His forehead 
was high and broad. Only a few iron-gray 
locks straggled out from beneath his helmet. 
His figure seemed made entirely of muscles 
and sinews, dry, withered, yet at the same 
time vigorous and elastic. He limped a 
little with the left foot in consequence of a 
wound, and the middle finger was also want- 
ing on the left hand. But his bearing was 
always erect and truly military, and how- 
ever hot might be the July sun, he carried 
a full knapsack on a twelve hour’s march, 
walking off with this heavy load as if he 
had been born with it on his back. His 
dress, in spite of dusty marches and rainy 
bivouacs, was always clean and tidy, and his 
arms as bright as if they had just come out 
of the shop. The picture of an old veteran 
of Napoleon’s Imperial Guard was com- 
pleted by the cross of the Legion of Honor 
aud a Spanish order. As a soldier, he pos- 
sessed a rare fidelity to duty, a thorough 
knowledge of the service, and the most 
quiet courage. You could not but see that 
he had fought an many a bloody field. 
During the warm work at Idstedt he highly 
distinguished himself. He was as quiet in the 
midst of the enemy’s fire as if he was not in 
the least disturbed by the whistling of the 
Danish bullets, or the dull growl of the can- 
non-balls. The men of his command asserted 
that they once heard him say “he would 
never shoot a Danish soldier, unless obliged 
to do so, but would pick out only the offi- 
cers.” It is said among them that the 
general of the hostile army, Schleppegreil, 
was killed by his shot, and many eye-wit- 
nesses testify that on the retreat at Idstedt 





two other Danish officers were shot by 
him. 

His general deportment was marked by 
an astringent silence, Although he spoke 
the German language tolerably well, but 
with a foreign accent, he would never pro- 
nounce a word, unless necessary; nor bad 
any one ever seen the slightest smile on his 
face at the jokes around the bivouac fire, 
For hours long he would sit brooding over 
the blaze of the watch-fire, so that if it had 
not been for the flash of his eye, which look- 
ed out upon the night, he might have been 
taken for a dead block of stone. Nor did he 
talk any more freely with his Polish com- 
rades, when he happened to fall in with 
them. He drank no brandy, eat but little 
meat, and lived for the most part on beans, 
strong coffee, which he prepared for himself, 
and bread. 

The soldiers, and even the officers, had a 
kind of dread of the gloomy corporal ; and 
although they esteemed his admirable quali- 
ties as a soldier, they did not cotton to him 
very freely. For myself, I was strongly 
drawn toward the dark man, whose iron 
strength of character was expressed in his 
whole appearance, and I had often tried, 
without much success, to have a talk with 
him. 

One day the company in which he was a 
corporal had a pretty smart skirmish on the 
outposts with the Danes, in which they at 
last began to fire with some light field-pieces. 
As the enemy was retiring, a random shot 
was fired from a distance, and the ball took 
off both the corporal's legs below the knee. 
He fell bleeding to the ground with this ter- 
rible wound, and was taken off by his com- 
rades senseless. 

The next morning a soldier came to me 
with a request that I would go to the 
wounded man, whe was lying in a neighbor- 
ing farm-house, as he wished to speak to 
me. On the way, the surgeon of the bat- 
talion told me that the corporal would die 
within two hours. Although it was barely 
possible at first that he might have been 
saved by amputating both legs, he decidedly 
refused his consent, declaring that if the 
amputation were performed he would tear 
off the bandages. The proposal was accord- 
ingly given up, and mortification had already 
set in, which would cause his death in a few 
hours without pain, 
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The wounded man lay covered with a blan- 
ket on the good straw-bed in the clean room 
of a farm-house. Speedy death stood written 
on his pale features, yet he seemed to be 
free from pain. With a pretty firm voice 
he thanked me, in his foreign German, for 
complying with his wishes and coming to 
see him. He then said, “I have one more 
favor to ask; before I am buried to-morrow, 
will you lay under my head this little bag 
with earth from the grave of my mother and 
sweetheart,” showing me at the same time 
a little bag of Russia leather, which hung by 
a strong leather thong to his breast. As I 
promised to do this, a tear fell down his 
cheek, and he pressed my hand; he then took 
a little purse, in which were eight louis d’or 
and several dollars in silver; handing it to 
me he said, “ This is all my property, will you 
see that it is laid out in the hospital for the 
next Pole who shall become a patient. My 
orders, all of which I won in the battle-field, 
shall go with me to my grave, and I give 
my watch to the next soldier of our battalion 
who shall distinguish himself.” I promised 
him to attend faithfully to bis wishes, and 
inquired if he had any relations to whom I 
should announce his death. “Not one in 
the world,” he replied with some bitterness, 
I then asked him to give me a short account 
of his life, when he began in his broken 
German :— 


“Twas born not far from Warsaw, in a lit- 
tle village on the Vistula. My father was an 
old officer, who had served under Kosciusko, 
Dombrowsky, and Poniatowsky, and who had 
received a cross from the Emperor himself. 
We now lived on a small farm, and my fa- 
ther leased a ferry over the Vistula. A 
cousin of mine lived with my mother. She 
was a most lovely girl, with whom I played 
as a child. I always called little Maria, who 
was a year younger than myself, my sweet- 
heart, and we agreed to be married when we 
were grown up. The old folks laughed and 
shook their heads. As fate would have it, 
the Grand Duke Constantine once passed 
through our village, as I was standing before 
the I must have impressed him, as I 
wasa stout, active boy of seventeen, and I 
saw him whisper something to an adjutant, 
which the latter wrote down in his pocket- 
book. The next night our house was at- 
tacked by Cossacks, and in spite of all our 
resistance, in which my father was severely 
handled, I was bound and smuggled awa 
to thé barracks of the fourth Infantry Regi- 
mentat Warsaw. No attention was paid to 
my struggles, and I was beat with a club 
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till I could hardly stand. I was then thrown 
into a dark cellar, half dead with hunger 
and thirst, and there kept till I was com- 
pletely humbled, and agreed to become a 
drummer, My father complained and even 
threatened to appeal to the Grand Duke, 
What good did it alldo? He was at last 
told that if he did not hold his tongue, he 
would be locked up. I thus served two 
years as a drummer in the fourth regiment, 
until September, 1830, when we drove the 
Russians out of Warsaw. Huzza! that was 
a great night,” (and the face of the dyi 
man here lighted up at the rg mapeesye “tT 
there beat to the charge, until the top of my 
drum broke in. 1 then took a asso te and 
fired on the Russian officers, as long as any 
of them were in sight. Two days after, I 
went home on leave of absence, rejoicing in 
the pect of again seeing my father, my 
good muther, and my darling Maria, But 
when I turned the corner of the wood, be- 
hind which lay the red roof of our house, I 
did not see it, but only a heap of embers 
from which the smoke still rose. I rushed 
madly to the spot, where I saw my father, 
almost hewn in pieces by sabre strokes, 
hanging from a tree, likewise my mother, 
and my Maria. I fell senseless to the 
ground. The pitying neighbors took me u 
and carried me into one of their houses. 
wy there for many days in a raging fever. 
hen ] came to myself, the id me that 
the Cossacks had slain my father and mo- 
ther, and after doing violence to Maria, had 
killed her and burned the house. When I 
heard this I wept till I could weep no more, 
and from that day I have not wept nor 
laughed. From the grave of my parents 
and my beloved I took this bag of earth, to 
bear it always on my breast. I swore by 
their bones that so long as God lent life and 
strength to my arm, to fight against the sol- 
diers of the Czar, and to give no quarter to 
officer or Cossack. I have faithfully kept 
the oath to this day,” continued the old Pole, 
with an expression of deep satisfaction. 
“ As soon as [ recovered, I went back to my 
fourth regiment, and many a Russian officer 
and many a Cossack have I shot down, or 
thrust through with the bayonet; it was 
my only delight to know that they fell by 
my hand. At one time, I fell in with the 
jjutant of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
who was with him when I was first seen 
by the latter. He was under and 
bound. He begged me to save his life, say- 
ing that he bad a wife and children at home, 
and would give me a thousand ducats if I 
would release him. I first let him beg and 
whine, and then thrust my bayonet through 
his heart. I was cheered up when his blood 
spouted into my face. In this war I had a 
finger of the left hand shot off, and got a 
slight wound from a lance in my side. When 
it was all over with Poland, I went to France 
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with several of my comrades. We hoped 
that the French would go to war with the 
Czar and help us to recover Poland, There 
was plenty of fine words, but nothing came 
of it, and at last I joined the foreign legion 
in Algiers. Here we were kept pretty busy. 
A Bedouin gave me the wound in the face, 
and I afterwards had a chance of rescuing a 
French colonel from the enemy, for which I 
received the cross of the legion of honor. The 
one which was given to my father by the 
Emperor was certainly of greater value. We 
were at length sent by King Louis Philippe 
to Spain, in order to aid Queen Maria Chris- 
tina against Don Carlos, After I heard that 
the Czar was a friend of Don Carlos, and had 
aided him with money, I shot down his offi- 
cers with far more satisfaction. When the 
legion, which was almost used up, finally re- 
turned to France, it was my sixth year of 
service, and although I might have become an 
officer, I was unwilling to remain in it any 
longer. I was too anxious once more to fight 
with the Russians. I at last reached the 
Caucasus at Tschetschenzen, by the way of 
Constantinople, after all sorts of hardships 
and perils, fo thrown into prison, treated 
as a slave, and not allowed to fight against 
the Muscovites. But they sawat leng'h that 
I was to be trusted, and that I hated the 
enemy worse than they did, They according- 
ly provided me with arms, and permitted me 
to go into the service. My highest joy, since 
I left Poland, was to see once more the 
columns of the Czar, and to be able to pick 
off his officers. For five years I thus fought 
in the Caucasus, and many a Russian officer 
and many a Cossack got one of my bullets in 
his body. 

“At length I was shot in the left foot, 
was disabled from marching, and was taken 
prisoner. The Russians wished first to heal 
my wound; [I was then to take a hundred 
blows with the knout, and to be banished 
for life to the mines of Siberia, because I 
had fought as a Pole against the Czar. 
When I had got pretty well again I was 
confined in a tower, which lay on the Black 
Sea. I wished to see if I could not get hold 
of a boat, as I swam well from a boy when 
I bathed in the Vistula. At all events, I 

referred drowning to being knouted by the 

ussians, Fortune favored me, and I[ found 
on the strand an unloaded fishing-boat with 
a drunken Cossack asleep in it. I easily 
bound him hand and foot, threw him over- 
board, and sailed out into the sea. For 
three days I wandered about, eating nothi 
in the whole time but an old dead fi 
which was in the bottom of the boat. I 
was almost starved, when I was taken up 
by a Turkish smuggler, which brought fe- 
male slaves to Constantinople, The Turks 
treated me as a slave, and sold me in 
Smyrna to a rich man, who put me as a 
servant into his stables. After some months 
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I ran away from him, allowed myself to be 
made a Mussulman, was received the 
soldiers, and thus became free from slavery. 
I did not give up the hope that the Sultan 


would again go to war with the Czar, and 
that I should be able to do some good. I 
had been several years in the Turkish ser- 


vice, when one ay a Polish officer, who 
was also in the service, told me to get ready, 
as there would be more work in Poland. I 
was greatly rejoiced to hear this, and trav- 
elled with two of my conntrymen with 
great danger and difficulty through Buko- 
wina to Gallicia. Here I met with a rich 
nobleman, whose huntsmen and servants I 
helped to drill, every day praying to God 
that I might yet live to see Poland again 
great and free. Finally, in the spring of 
1846, we came to blows with Austria, but 
without much effect, and after a few battles, 
the Imperial troops conquered. I was taken 
prisoner, and made to run the gauntlet five 
times both ways through five hundred men, 
until my bloody flesh hung in strips from 
my back. I was then put in a regiment 
stationed in Italy. Then came March, 1848, 
and Italy broke out. I went over at once 
to the Sardinians, was made sergeant, and 
fired many bullets upon the Austrian officers. 
I had beard that Emperor was a 
friend of the Czar, and must do every thing 
which he commanded. When was 
made the next winter in Sardinia, I went 
with many other Polés who were discon- 
tented among the Italians, by ship to Zara 
and thence secretly to Hungary. There 
was soon a fine war, in which my heart 
could again rejoice. Then the Czar sent his 
troops to aid his friend, and now things went 
on well, The first day, in which I shot a 
Russian major, was the happiest I had 
known for many years, although I got a 
sabre wound on the head. But then there 
were still too many of the enemy. I was 
at last in Comorn under General Klapka, 
and that was my luck. He made a capitu- 
lation, and I received a passport to go to 
America. I did not wish to go to that coun- 
try, for there was no war there with the 
Czar, and I should have been false to my 
oath. I wanted to sail for England and see 
if I could not succeed in getting a 

to the Caucasus, where there was still war. 
But I heard in Hamburgh, that the Czar 
was on the side of the Danes, and was going 
to aid them with his ships of war. The 
cause was of no consequence to me. I did 
not care whether the Danes or the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners had the upper hand. But 
as soon as I heard of the friendship of the 
Czar form the Danes, I at once took service 
at Altona, Now it will soon be all over 
with me, and I am glad of it, for I have 
kept my oath; and when I shall meet my 
father, my mother, and my beloved above, 
they will be well satisfied with me. I 
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thank you, sir, that you have come to me, 
and I you to send me a priest, that I 


may confess to him and receive the Holy 
Sacrament. I was obliged in Smyrna to 
assume the Turkish faith outwardly, but at 
heart I have always been a good Christian.” 


With these words the old soldier again 
pressed my hand, and turned his face to the 
wall as if he wished to yield himself to his 
recollections in silence. The priest, whom I 
had sent for immediately, found it impossible 
to give the dying man the sacrament. At 
the last moment a few Polish soldiers were 
present, since he wished to die surrounded 
his own countrymen, They afterward told 
me that his last words, when he could only 
speak in a whisper, were a frightful curse 
against Russia. When I returned to the 
room in the evening he was stretched out as 
a corpse, On his body were found the scars 
of eleven wounds. 

The next morning we buried him with 
military honors. Under his head was 
placed the bag with earth from his mother’s 
grave and on his breast the orders. Three 
volleys were then fired over the grave of 
the old soldier. A small flag of black, red, 
and gold adorned the spot. The Danes, who 
destroyed all the monuments of the German 
soldiers who fell in Schleswig, have probably 
burned this. So rests the poor old soldier, 
without a token of outward remembrance. 
His name will be forgotten and his memory 
will pass away. 





NOTICES OF MR. THACKERAY'S 
LECTURES. 
From London Journals. 
MR. THACKERAY HIMSELF. 


Tackeray in the rostrum is not different 
from Thackeray anywhere else; a thought 
graver, perchance, because he is reading, or 


is nervous at the idea of sustaining himself’ 


alone, a colloquy with that distinguished as- 
semblage, But the form which rises before 
you in that crimson desk is unaltered ; it is 
the same strange, anomalous, striking aspect ; 
the face and contour of a child—of the round- 
cheeked, humorous boy, who presumes so 
saucily on being liked, and liked for his very 
impudence—grown large without losing its 
infantile roundness or simplicity; the sad, 
grave eyes looking forth—through the spec- 
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tacles that help them, but baffle you with 
their blank dazzle—from the deepest vaults 
of that vast skull, over that gay, enjoying 
smile; the curly hair of youth, but gray 
with years, brought before their time by 
trouble and thought.—Spectator, May 24. 


SWIFT. 


Mr. Thackeray began by saying that he 
must not be expected, im treating of these 
humorists, to utter only a series of lively and 
facetious observations. Harlequin without 
his mask was known to be as grave a man 
as his neighbors. It was to their lives more 
than to their books that he proposed to di- 
rect his attention, and they now suggested 
reflections of a serious if not a sad character. 
As their object had been to comment on 
others, they now became the subjects of ob- 
servation themselves ; the preachers of yes- 
terday became the text of to-day’s sermon. 
He then recapitulated the leading facts of 
Swift’s life, his birth at Dublin, his service 
in Sir William Temple’s, his political career. 
Alluding to his biographers, he happily char- 
acterized Johnson as having given him a 
surly recognition, and passed in. After all, 
the best test was to say of any such man, 
“How would you have liked to have been 
his friend #”? He should have liked to have 
been Shakspeare’s ca'l-boy ; he should have 
liked to have lived in Harry Fielding’s stair- 
case—to have opened his door for him with 
his latch-key, and shaken hands with him in 
the morning, and listened to his talk over his 
jug of small beer; he should have enjoyed 
the charm of Addison’s conversation. Now, 
as to Swift, if you had been his inferior, he 
would have treated you kindly ; if you had 
met him as a man and his equal, he would 
have assailed you; if you had been a noble- 
man he would have been the most delightful 
companion in the world. His servility swag- 
gered so, that it looked like independence 
He took the road like Macheath, stopping 
all the carriages that came in his way to get 
what he could from them; but there was one 
carriage with a mitre on it which he looked 
for very anxiously. It never came, however ; 
so, said Mr. Thackeray, “he fired his pistol 
in the air with a curse, and retired to his own 
country.” After some observations on the 
disorders of that age, he said that Swift could 
not properly be called an Irishman. Steele 
and Goldsmith were Irishmen, and to the last. 
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But Swift was not an Irishman because he 
was born in Dublin, any more than an Eng- 
lishman born in Calcutta was a Hindoo. He 
uses his words thriftily, as he did his fortune. 
He has no redundancy of illustration. Often 
he seems afraid of being eloquent. Next, he 
gave a picture of Temple’s household, and 
Swift’s position there, which was one of the 
most characteristic parts of the lecture. 
There this young obscure genius met, as an 
inferior, some of Sir William’s important 
friends, What dull pomposity he must have 
listened to! What feeble jokes! I wonder 
(continued Mr. Thackeray,) “if it ever struck 
Temple that this man was his master!” 
Doubtless such a notion never came inside 
his ambrosial wig. What did the steward 
and Sir William’s gentlemen think of that 
Irish young gentleman? Here also was in- 
troduced some most felicitous ridicule of 
Temple’s quotations and pedantry. And 
now came the first allusion—introduced with 
consummate elegance—to Swift's love of 
Stella. Swift's eyes, according to Pope, were 
as azure as heaven, and there was one per- 
son who was inclined to see heaven nowhere 
else! Contrasting Swift's humble position 
under Temple with his brilliant and import- 
ant station during the Harley government, 
the lecturer came to the question of Swift's 
religious sincerity. Some of his critics had 
turned it in his favor, that he performed his 
duties secretly in his house. But surely 
there was no reason why there should not 
have been an open assembly for such a pur- 
pose. One of the most characteristic things 
was his advice to John Gay to turn clergy- 
man—John Gay, the wildest of the London 
wits, the author of the “ Beggar's Opera!” 
He considered Swift as having been a skep- 
tic, and having suffered dreadfully from his 
skepticism. Henry Fielding and Steele were 
true churchmen : they belabored freethinkers 
heartily ; and each was ready, after he had 
stumbled, to goon his knees and ery peccavi / 
Swift was a man of different powers and a 
different mind. But he was far too great to 
have any cant. As far as the badness of his 
sermons goes, he was perfectly honest. They 
were political pamphlets. Swift was stran- 
gled in his band. He seemed to have been 
haunted all his life by afury. His sufferings 
were awful. He was lonely. The great gene- 
rally are. The giants must be alone. Here he 
quoted the anecdote of Archbishop King, and 








Swift’s declaring himself to him the most 
miserable of men ; and, approaching directly 
the subject of Swift’s attachments, apostro- 
phized Stella with much tenderness and 
grace. She was, he said, one of thé saints 
of English story. In spite of their disunion, 
and of Vanessa and the verdicts of most 
women, who generally took Vanessa’s part 
in the controversy, the brightest part in 
Swift’s story was his love for Esther John- 
son. It had been his (Mr. Thackeray’s) lot 
(of course in the way of his profession) to 
go through a great deal of sentimental 
reading; but he knew no writing more 
touching than those notes of Swift’s to her, 
in what he called the little language. Such 
a man must have had a great deal of love 
in him, He gave a lively picture of the 
dean's first acquaintance with Vanessa, and 
said—quite in the strain of the author of 
“Vanity Fair’—that Stella had enjoyed one 
nice little bit of injustice; that that young 
lady—that other person—had been sacri- 
ficed to her. His description of the sad and 
clouded later day of the great man was very 
powerful and affecting; and he visited 
Swift’s treatment of Stella very severely. 
But he paid then, as he did throughout, 
abundant homage to the dean’s genius—of 
which he appeared to have a very high ap- 
preciation— Daily News. 


CONGREVE AND ADDISON. 


The heroes of the second lecture were 
Congreve and Addison, not Pope and Gay, 
as had been anticipated. For Congreve, 
while he admitted the brilliancy of his wit, 
he evinced no great respect. He character- 
ized him as the greatest literary “ swell” 
that ever lived. With an air of greatness, 
Congreve put on his best clothes, stalked 
among wits who all thronged to admire him, 
however eminent they might be, and ap- 
proached fine ladies with a certainty of con- 
quest. The “I am the great Mr. Congreve !” 
was the complacent ejaculation which seem- 
ed to break through all he said and did. 
His character as a man of gallantry was 
illustrated by citations from his poems, in 
which he adulates or insults the ladies whom 
he immortalizes, and everywhere appears 
as the irresistible seducer, sure to be vic- 
torious to the end. And who could resist 
that very great Mr. Congreve, with his very 
fine coat, squeezing a hand, covered with 
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diamonds, through the ringlets of a dishevel- 
led periwig? 

Of the moral principle of Congreve’s come- 
dies Mr. Thackeray spoke with disgust and 
indignation, and he traged the worship of 
youth and recklessness, and the disrespect of 
old age, which are such leading characteristics 
in those brilliant works, through a whole se- 
ries of dramatic categories, from the comedy 
to the puppet show. The constant tendency, 
he humorously described, is a recommenda- 
tion to “ Eat and drink, and go to the deuce, 
when your time comes, if deuce there be ;” 
and he confessed that he regarded these 
witty banquets without love as he would 
contemplate the ruins of Sallust’s house at 
Pompeii, with all its ghastly relics of fes- 
tivity. The foppish depreciation of his own 
literary productions with which Congreve 
met the compliments of Voltaire, Mr. Thack- 
eray rather commended than otherwise, but 
not for a reason which would have pleased 
the great man. He really did think his pro- 
ductions worthless, if weighed against one 
kindly line of Steele or Addison, 

Joseph Addison is evidently Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s favorite, of all the “humorists” he has 
yet brought before the public. In speaking 
of his merits his heart seemed to expand and 
his language to assume a gayer tone than 
while dwelling on the miseries of Swift or 
the rigid brilliancy of Congreve. If Swift 
was the most wretched of mankind, Addison 
appeared to him as the most amiable. He 
admired the serene, calm character, who 
could walk so majestically among his fellow- 
creatures, and viewing with love all below 
him could raise his eyes with adoration to 
the blue sky above. He admitted that Ad- 
dison was not profound, and that his wri- 
tings betray no appearance of suffering— 
which probably he never knew prior to his 
unlucky marriage,—but at the same time 
he expatiated on the kindliness of his wis- 
dom and the genuine character of his piety. 

The foible of drinking he did not attempt 
to conceal, but observed that we should 
have liked Addison less had he been without 
it, as we should have liked Sir Roger de 
Coverley less without his vanities. Greatly 
he admired the gentle spirit of Addison’s 
sarcasm, as distinguished from the merciless 
onslaught of Swift, remarking, that in his 
mild court only minor cases were tried. Nor 
were words of commendation the only means 





by which Mr. Thackeray indicated his predi- 
lection for Addison, Of Swift he scarcely 
read a line; Congreve he illustrated, not by 
extracts from the comedies in which he lives 
for posterity, but by those minor poems 
which, though admired by his cotempora- 
ries, are now little regarded; but he read 
several extracts from the Spectator, and also 
Addison’s well-known hymn, as a specimen 
of his deep feeling of devotion. 

Addison and Congreve were both pros- 
perous men in a worldly point of view, and 
they were therefore introduced with a sur- 
vey of that golden age, when an epithala- 
mium on some noble marriage, or an ode to 
William IIL, was rewarded out of the pub- 
lic purse to an extent that made the poet 
comfortable for life. Congreve’s first literary 
achievements earned for him, through the 
patronage of Lord Halifax, places in the 
commission for licensing hackney-coaches, in 
the Custom-house, aud in the Pipe-office. 
“ Alas!” said Mr. Thackeray, “there are no 
Pipe-offices now; the public have smoked 
all the pipes !"—Times. 





DIAMOND DUST. 


We are all of us sick of curable diseases, 
and it costs us more to be miserable than 
would make me perfectly happy. 


Tue love lost by a continued cooling, can 
only be regained by as persevering a warm- 
ing. 

Kiypyzss and confidence are strengthened 
by every new act of trust, and proof of fi- 
delity. 

A courtirr’s dependant is a beggar’s dog. 

Or whatever nature our inclinations are, 
we generally incline to bring others into the 
road we are travelling ourselves. 

Tue life of an artist is one of thought 
rather than action—he has to speak of the 
struggles of mind rather than the conflict of 
circumstances. 

Be neat without gaudiness, genteel with- 
out affectation; for a suit which fits the 
character is more @ la mode than that which 
sits well on the body. 

We should never wed an opinion for bet- 
ter for worse: what we take upon good 
grounds, we should lay down upon better. 
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IN A BUNDLE OF GOSSIP. 


Aut the American world is preparing for 
its almost-solitary national holiday; nor 
are the Americans so used to holidays but 
that they need previous drilling, and earnest 
calculation to know how they may be 
profitably enjoyed. It offers no smali char- 
acteristic of the national habit, of thought 
and of action,—that Americans know very 
little about spending holidays. They do not 
slip into gun-firing, and dancing, and hur- 
rahs so easily as the old nations of Europe. 
Their amusements are entered upon from a 
sense of duty; and they enjoy, with very 
much of the same pertinacity, with which 
they labor. 

As for such city people as have no occu- 
pation to detain them in town, the very 
excess of Fourth of July enjoyment 
consists in an escape from the din and 
crowds of the city. Even now desertions 
are multiplying day by day, and our upper 
streets will presently show their usual 
summer waste. 

Very naturally, the escaping world is full 
of talk about the merits of the various 
watering-places; and the advocates of 
Sharon, Saratoga, and Newport are com- 
paring colors, and furbishing up all the old 
arguments for sea-shore and salts. The 
papers, meantime, full of dainty advertise- 
ments, are setting on the coyly disposed, 
and every steamer that floats country ward, 
from the city, is over-burdened with ladies 
in linen, and with men in sacks. Little 
children and black nutses,—French waiting- 
maids, and chattering school-girls,—pale- 
faced over-worked belles, and elegant young 
gentlemen, innocent of the sun or of handi- 
craft, make up much of one class of the 
material which is just now escaping from 
the tedium of the dead city, for the gallop 
of a summer’s dissipation. 

In another class we may reckon fat old 
merchants in white hats; lean, hungry- 
looking book-keepers on a visit to country 
friends,—dowager ladies, very red in the 





face,—sleek brokers with showy shirt studs, 
and cavernous-cheeked, wiry-looking editors. 
We bid them all God speed, and hope they 
may find a health and a content in the 
country which too rarely comes to them in 
the city. 

—— Still people persist in talking about 
the Fair at London, as—two months ago— 
they talked about Jenny Lind. And, if we 
may judge from the columns of the London 
press, the British are as much bewitched on 
this topic as we ourselves, The Exhibition 
seems to have taken place of Parliament, 
balls, and empire. “It is a shop and 
bazaar, theatre, picture-gallery, panorama, 
—every thing in a word, which a man or a 
woman wants in the metropolis, The pos- 
sessor of a season-ticket, with a small sur- 
plus for cabs, or, in default thereof, a good 
pair of legs, is set up for the season. Ina 
palace large enough to be a glass-case for 
Versailles or Windsor Castle, filled with all 
that is ingenious, precious, beautiful, curious, 
or rare, he walks at large, monarch of all he 
surveys. From the regalia of Indian dy- 
nasties to the last invention of European 
science—from the rude manufactures of 
people who dwell by the desert, or under 
the mountains of the moon, to the patent for 
separating the long and short fibres of wool, 
which is to found a new family of million- 
aires, every thing the eye can gaze on, or the 
mind can apprehend, invites admiration. 
There is no door to be opened—no wants 
intimated,—no opportunity to be repelled, 
—no purchases expected. 

Thus soliloquizes the portly 7imes news- 
paper, and in similar tone is harping every 
journal of Great Britain. As for poor 
America, our English good-natured friends 
seem never tired of descanting on the pau- 
city of our show; and, so far as we have 
seen, scarce hint at any products of our 
country; save the Greek Slave, the 
Daguerreotypes, the wagons, and the pistols, 

Among the amiable things that have been 
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said of us we must remark, and quote this 
spicy treat from the Zimes;—it will come 
into our country readers’ hands on the week 
of the Fourth of July ; and while they brush 
up their memory of what once happened on 
that anniversary, they may enjoy this run- 
ning glimpse of the old spirit rekindled :— 

“Tf the Americans do excite a smile, it is 
by their pretensions. Whenever they come 
out of their own province of r utility, 
and enter into competition with Euro 
el , they certainly do make themselves 
ridiculous. Their furniture is grotesque ; 
their carriages and harness are gingerbread ; 
their carpets are tawdry ; their patchwork 
quilts surpass even the invariable ugliness 
of this fabric; their cut glass is clumsy ; 
their pianos sound of nothing but iron and 
wood ; their bookbinding is that of a jour- 
neyman working on his own account in an 
English market-town; their daguerreotypes 
are the sternest and gloomiest of all daguer- 
reotypes; their printed calicoes are such as 
our housemaids would not think it respect- 
able to wear. Even their ingenuity, great 
as it is, becomes ridiculous when it attempts 
competition with Europe. Double pianos, 
a combination of a piano and a violin, a chair 
with a cigar-case in its back, and other 
mongrel constructions belong to a people 
that would be centaurs and mermen if they 
could, and are always rebelling against the 
trammels of unity. But why should the 
Americans take it so much to heart if they 
cannot be all things at once? Would it be 
reasonable that Paris should envy them the 
possession of a continent ? Then why should 
pox | envy Paris, or any other city, its nat- 
ural aptitude for art? The Americans 
cannot be all things at once, In some thin 
they claim to surpass the whole world, and 
expect their ge | to be allowed as a 
matter of course. In other respects they are 
as plainly bebindhand, and must remain so 
for ages. The Americans have really no 
occasion to fret at the homely and even un- 
couth figure they cut by the side of their 
neighbors, Even supposing they heard a 
few ‘sneers, they may say, with the weal- 
thy man : 

‘Populus mihi, sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi.’ 

“ A nation with a continent in its pocket 
can afford to be laughed at. After all, the 
American section is the fittest possible pic- 
ture of the aphical part, not merely as 
fastidious Europeans might describe it, but 
even as it would strike an American himself 
in his progress from the Broadway to the 
Missouri or the Rio Grande. Is America 
not content with being America, but does it 
want to be Europe also? Let it beware in 
time of that fatal ambition, Ifthe United 
States are wise they will be more anxious 
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to ascertain their own place and keep to it 
than to be many nations in one. They will 
see that, as Europe cannot be America, so 
America cannot be Europe.” 

—— The Art Journal continues its 
beautiful illustrations of the showy objects 
at the Fair, and the picture papers of the 
metropolis give us shows of every circum- 
stance of importance that transpires within 
the walls of the palace, 

—— A fancy-ball which was to be given 
by the Queen, was creating the usual amount 
of talk in London circles ; report said that 
it would as much surpass any previous ball 
of the kind, as the exhibition surpassed all 
former exhibitions. Americans were to be 
present; but only such as claimed the 
privilege in virtue of diplomatic position, 
The following names appear in the list of 
the invited :-— 

“ Hon, Abbott Lawrence, U.S. Minister ; 
Hon. Mr. Van Alen, late U. 8. C 
d’ Affaires to Ecuador; Mr. Bancroft Davis, 
Secretary to the Legation ; T. B. Lawrence, 
Attaché to the Legation. Mr. Lawrence 
was to appear as Governor Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Van. Alen as Governor 
Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch Governors 
of tee York ; Mr. Davis as William Penn ; 
and Col. Lawrence as Lord Baltimore.” 

—— Upon the continent of Europe, since 
our chronicle has wandered thither, there 
has been increasing agitations. France, in 
the opinion of nearly all of the foreign letter- 
writers, seems on the eve of some decided 
change of administration, if not of positive 


85 | revolution. This imminence of change is as- 


serted no less strongly by the Red Repub- 
licans than by the monarchists; the first 
counting, with their usual breadth of faith, 
upon a return to the days and privileges of 
the Provisional Government and national 
workshops; and the last reckoning no less 
surely upon the reinstation of that old limb 
of the monarchy, which can alone, in their 
judgment, give any permanence to the 
French state. 

As for Louis Napoleon, (whom they call 
more and more “le Prince,”) he appears 
just now to be occupying ground by himself. 
A recent speech of his at Dijon in the 
eastern quarter of France, is very much 
commented upon; and his announcements 
on that occasion seem to have been so in- 
flammatory, that his cabinet were obliged 
to issue in the columns of the Moniteur an 
amended edition. However the truth may 
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be in regard to the speech in question, he is 
now at issue with the Orleanists, by open 
hostility ;—with the Legitimists, by hostili- 
ty, still more decided;—with the Red Re- 
publicans, by decided remuneration on their 
part ;—and with the Moderates and the As- 
sembly as a body, by lack of confidence, and 
(if his speech is not belied) by open defiance. 
The President then stands on his name, 
and his vigor; we shall see how they will 
sustain him. 
A criminal trial which, at the last 
advices, was in progress at Mons, in Belgium, 
has excited a very large share of attention 
throughout Europe. Those implicated hold 
high stations, and the alleged crime is of a 
most revolting kind—viz., the murder of a 
brother at the table of his own sister! We 
speak of the trial of the Count and Countess 
of Becarmé ; an infirm brother of the latter 
paid them a visit at their chateau; he was 
reputed very rich, and had announced to 
them his intention of speedily marrying: on 
a certain day he dined with them, when 
(contrary to custom) the children and ser- 
vants were excluded from the saloon. After 
dessert was served some ten minutes elapsed, 
when there was heard a cry for help—in the 
tones of the brother of the countess. Upon 
the entrance of the servants the man was 
dying ;—the poison supposed to be used was 
nicotine, an extract of tobacco, From the 
testimony we have seen thus far, (reported 
in the Courrier des Etats Unis,) it appears 
that the husband accuses the wife, and the 
wife the husband. There was undoubted 
collusion in the matter of the murder, and 
the probability is that both will meet con- 
demnation, 
The proposal to buy up the Crystal 
Palace for a permanent exhibition has been 
much bruited; but it would seem without 
a due consideration of the immense stake 
involved. In relation to it we quote the 
following very sensible remarks from the 
London Atheneum, 








“To pay the entire expenses of the Exhi- 
vition, and to buy the building asa perpetual 
palace for the people, will require about 
£300,000. Towards this sum £65,000 have 
been raised by subscription, £65,486 have 
been received for the ae of season tickets, 
and up to Thursday night the amount re- 
ceived at the doors for admission was £37, 
702; making altogether, at the end of only 
three weeks, a total of £168,188. As the 
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masses have yet to come in at the reduced 
rates, the receipts at the doors will y 
not fall below the average of £1500 a day 
for the next hundred days; and if so, we 
may add to the present total a prospect of 
£150,000. There have been divers hints of 
buying up, not only the Crystal Palace, but 
all that it contains. Nothing seems impossi- 
ble in face of the huge facts before them—and 
even figures would seem to have acquired a 
new power as applicable to the Great Exhi- 
bition. We are sorry to interfere with this 
calenture of the imagination—but Cocker 
must have his rights even in the Palace of 
Glass. The value of its contents has been 
variously estimated; but we heard no one 
appraise them at less than twelve millions, 
and some calculations go up as high as thirty. 
Let us assume the rt ee to be cor- 
rect, for the sake of a sum to be worked after 
the fashion of the venerable shade whom we 
have invoked. How soon could the Royal 
Commission raise twelve millions of money, 
even were they certain to receive from the 
public at the doors £2,000 daily, over and 
above all the ex of management? In 
just 6,000 days; after deducting Sundays 
and athe. eores Rares wee a 
must of course be cl in exactly 20 years! 
Look at the question in another point of 
view. At £5 per cent. per annum, the in- 
terest on twelve millions is £600,000 a year ; 
or, leaving out Sundays and a few other 
non-productive days, just £2,000 a day! If 
the contents of the Exhibition be really 
worth twenty millions, a daily income of 
£3,300 would not di mere interest 
on the capital lying dead in the Crystal 
Palace. The suggestions, therefore, of pur- 
chasing the Exhibition, in order to keep its 
contents together, is one which merely shows 
to what wild poetic heights the imagination 
may climb up to the wonderful shafts of the 
Palace of Glass. : a 
“The world once pene of an ency 
pedia of knowl ike this, who can bear to 
think that the volume shall ever be closed, 
and its pages scattered to the distant corners 
of the earth. The workers in silk, wool, worst- 
ed, gold, silver, iron, and copper, mahogany, 
and other w makers of musical and 
scientific instruments, watches, chronometers, 
carriages, agricultural machines, and fount- 
ains: the producers of flowers and plants, 
decorators and stained-glass makers, sculp- 
tors and carvers in wood and ivory, printers 
and hand-workers of most kinds, would in all 
probability be glad to have such a universal 
and permanent exhibition-room for their 
wares, works, and discoveries. Many thi 
of more curiosity and rarity would no dou! 
be removed; but the absence of the Koh-i- 
noor, the Spanish jewels, the Indian dia- 
monds, and similar articles, if it should be 
proved to lessen the mere splendor of the 
exhibition, would not materially detract 
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either from its moral interest or its practical 
usefulness. The earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge is more attracted by a collection of min- 
erals and metallic ores than by the Russian or 
the Portuguese diamonds valued at millions. 

“ Specimens of the jewelry, which borrow 
their highest value from the genius of the 
artist, would probably be left as examples 
and advertisements. We do not doubt that 
it would be worth the while of our most 
eminent goldsmiths to maintain a show-room 
in the Great Exhibition, to be from time to 
time supplied with whatever is new and 
excellent in their current manufactures, The 
same may be surmised of our great drapery 
and silk mercers. What artist would not be 
glad to have a certain s assigned to him 
on the walls of the National Gallery on the 
easy condition of always having a picture 
hung there! In the Crystal Palace, the artist 
and artisan in silk, cotton, wool, metal, and 
so forth, might, under some such page orton 
as we are proposing, obtain their National 
Gallery and Academy. Even in the series 
of costly and complicated machines in mo- 
tion, we imagine that not a few of the most 
beautiful and interesting would be willingly 
allowed to remain. Most of these machines, 
we believe, are made in model. They can- 
not be sold or used in actual factories. If 
taken away, they will be either broken up 
or buried in local museums. eir pro- 
prietors would naturally prefer that they 
should remain as their advertisements and 
represéntatives in the great centre of obser- 
vation, There is plenty of room, besides, 
for a winter garden. Indeed, the place is a 
garden now ; and its beauty,-in that respect 
would increase with every year. The con- 
tributions of industry leave plenty of space 
for trees, and shrubs, and flowers. The elm 
and the palm tree here side by side ; 
and there will be room abundant for exotic 
plant and indigenous parterre. The works 
of mind and the works of nature already 
blend here with a harmony of tints and 
tones beyond the power of imagination to 
have conceived. ere never was an epic 
thought or an epic poem at once so vast and 
so full of beauty. The infinite multipli- 
cation of the varieties have produced the 
first great unity, The place is even now all 
that the heart, the senses. and the imagina- 
tion can desire.” 

THE BOOK WORLD. 

The Parthenon is the title of a new work 
to be published in serial parts by Messrs. 
Loomis & Griswold, and to contain charac- 
teristic original productions of the best 
authors in the country, elegantly illustrated. 
The authors named are among the best 
known of the country, and the artists are 
Daruey, Briiines, Waten, de. 


The first number is exquisitely printed, 
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and reflects very much credit upon Mr. 
Gutierrez who has had the care of both let- 
ter-press and engravings. As for the de- 
signs, some are exceedingly effective, some 
are tame, and some, though effective—are of 
highly questionable taste; we allude par- 
ticularly to the Beauty and Death, in illus- 
tration of a few lines by Mrs, Sigourney. 
If we are not greatly mistaken in the 
character of the poetess, Mrs. S. will be sad- 
ly shocked by such a horrible exaggeration 
of her meaning. The literary execution of 
No. 1 is by no means equal to the mechani- 
cal nicety of the book; and the articles 
scarce rise above, if indeed they equal, the 
ordinary contents of the “ Lady Magazines.” 

It is an ambitious, but a worthy project, 
and we hope for it all success. 

—— Mr. Hart, of Philadelpma, has 
recently published, in his usual, neat, and 
eminently readable manner, a new tale by 
Mrs. Lex Hentz, The success of her other 
writings will secure for the present issue, 
we cannot doubt, a rapid sale. 

—— Among the Philadelphia magazines, 
for the month, that of Sartarn distinguishes 
itself the present month by an increased 
quantity of matter, and by a great variety 
of engravings. Granam has, however, the 
gem of the July engravings, in a stipple by 
Mors, after one of Hayrer’s drawings. We 
had supposed, however, that Granam was 
strictly an American affair ;—how is it then, 
that we find in it an engraving by More? 

The British monthlies for June, which 
came to hand at an unusually late date, 
have their usual variety. “My Novel,” and 
“Maurice Tiernay” are continued in the 
columns of Blackwood, and of the Dublin 
University Magazines; and Fraser has a 
new installment of Mr, Bristen’s “ Sketches 
by a New Yorker.” We have marked a 
portion of the paper for insertion, and by 
way of contrast with his sketch of Long 
Island Trotting, we shall publish in the 
next issue, a glimpse of an English Race- 
ground, from Household Words. 

Among recent issues which are specially 
noticeable in England, the last month, are 
“ The Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Apho- 
risms,” by Miss Stvcratr, author of “ Modern 
Accomplishments ; “ The Attaché in Spain,” 
by an American ; “ Second Love,” by Mrs. 
Trottore; Bulwer’s New Play; and Mrs. 
Brownine’s “ Casa Guidi Windows.” 





